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JUDICIAL LABOR-PHOBIA 


IN ANTITRUST LAW, INJUNCTIONS AND CONTEMPTS 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


USTICE is the purpose toward which society is groping slowly ,uncertainly, 
J yet ultimately. The ideal may change and shift, but justice ever remains 

the goal. The law of the land embodies concepts of rights that must be 
granted individuals to secure them freedom of self-development and action. 
Justice exists when these rights are accorded to all individuals. 

To the courts of our country belongs the duty of making justice a forceful 
reality in the lives of men. The courts are the guardians of the rights and 
ideals of the nation. They are the agencies by which justice is brought into 
the lives of people. If they do justice, they create respect for governmental 
authority. If they deny justice, they create contempt for law and rebellion 
against governmental authority. 

American courts have an unusually grave responsibility, for their power 
has become practically unlimited. Their power to interpret law and to pass 
upon its constitutionality makes them superior to the legislatures. Judges 
are the least responsible of all our governmental agents. 

An independent judiciary is necessary for purity of justice. Yet this 
very independence constitutes a menace, for judges are human and may allow 
practices and concepts to become established which pervert justice. Such 
perversions of justice have been the reason for all the great legal reforms. Such 
perversions of equity courts now demand reform. 

Equity courts were established in England to infuse into legalism a 


morality which was precluded by the strict letter of the law. Practically all 
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equity law has resulted fiom judicial legislation. The judge makes the 
law, determines whether or not his law is violated, and determines the 
penalty for any violations of his law. Therefore, equity proceedings reflect 
the personal attitude of mind, convictions, animus, of the individual judge. 

The power built up by equity courts in the United States is unlimited. 
Like all arbitrary power it has been abused. The particular class of abuses 
that has caused the greatest injustice and has aroused most bitter discontent 
is the use of the injunctive process in industrial disputes to regulate personal 
relations and to assume the functions of the law courts. 

The writ of injunction was intended to protect property against injury from 
which the law afforded no protection. Under the influences of judges who had 
no personal knowledge of industrial affairs, no sympathy with workers in 
industry, and no understanding of the difference between property rights and 
personal rights, injunctions have been issued for purposes which transform 
the agencies of justice into engines of injustice and oppression. 

Those who bear the burdens of industry and the brunt of whatever injus- 
tice prevails have for years in protest called attention to grievous wrongs 
that have been inflicted upon them by the courts. 

The effort to secure decent working conditions, a fair wage, and reasonable 
hours of work has involved the workers in a struggle with all the forces of 
greed and intrenched power, whose aim is to deny the growing economic 
and social demands of the workers. 

The struggle has not infrequently degenerated into a conscienceless war 
to hold the workers in subordination and in the domination of every political 
agent to accomplish this purpose. Judges have been induced to serve 
this purpose—some consciously and some unconsciously. Injunctions 
have been issued that deny workers rights guaranteed them by constitutional 
and statutory laws, that deny workers freedom of speech, press, and normal 
action. 

Judges have sentenced workers for doing that which they have a lawful 
right to do; have sentenced them for violations of injunctions when the injunc- 
tions themselves were issued in direct contravention of specific inhibitions of 
law. Let us present the basic principles which determine the jurisdiction of 
equity courts, and limit their powers. 

The writ of injunction should be exercised exclusively for the protection of 
property and property rights. 

To secure the aid of equity courts by the injunction process, the peti- 
tioner must have no other remedy at law. 

He who seeks equity must come into court with clean hands. 

The injunction writ must never be used to regulate personal relations or 
to curtail personal rights. 

Equity power (injunctions) must never be used in an effort to punish 
crime. (This is the function of the law courts.) 

The equity courts must not be used as a means to set aside trial by jury. 

In all America, there is not a man learned in the law who will dispute that 
the principles just stated are the fundamental bases for equity procedure in the 
issuance of injunctions. 
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Though courts have jailed workers, they have not silenced indignant 
protest or stifled or jailed love and demand for justice. Though they have 
jailed workers for contempt of unwarranted judicial orders, they have not been 
able to jail their contempt for arbitrary abuse and usurpation of authority. 
With defiant challenge of wrong the workers demand that the courts of jus- 
tice be restored to their rightful purposes, that they be made the courts of all 
the people and not the courts of a privileged class, the employing class. There 
are those who believe that America’s workers exaggerate the need for legisla- 
tion to prevent abuses of the injunctive process. There are others who wish to 
create that impression in order to retain the special privileges and advantages 
these abuses afford them. All the forces of prejudice and greed are lined up to 
prevent legislation which shall free the workers from restrictions upon normal 
efforts to protect and further their own material interests. 

To those who ask proof of the justice of Labor’s demands for correction 
of abuses of the injunctive process there is no better proof than can be found in 
the injunctions of Judge Dayton of the federal District Court for the Northern 
District of West Virginia. No injunctions have been more persistent, arbi- 
trary, flagrant abuses of judicial power than those issued by that court. 

Conditions in that district are conducive to such abuses—West Virginia 
is a corporation-ridden State. The coal companies own vast tracts of terri- 
tory over which they exercise practically absolute control. Their great indus- 
trial power has created the false impression that profits for the companies 
are tantamount to prosperity for the state. The companies have been 
allowed to interpret what constitutes prosperity and how it shall be main- 
tained. Company managers are held responsible for profits. Naturally they 
condemn anything that decreases profits or ‘interferes’ with business. That 
human rights may conflict with property rights is to them of no consequence, 
for they think property rights only concern profits. As what could not be accom- 
plished in ‘‘other ways” was done through injunctions, the coal fields of West 
Virginia have been an injunction-governed district. 

The injunction rule that Judge Jackson inaugurated, Judge Dayton has 
maintained with great “‘efficiency.” The purpose of that rule is to deny free 
workers the right to organize in order to better their working conditions. 
Every agent of government and force has been used to maintain the mines 
non-union—to maintain the same ‘‘freedom’’ that the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company is trying to force upon the miners of Colorado. The serious injus- 
tice that has resulted is most conclusively demonstrated by the injunctions 
issued by Judge Dayton against the coal miners during the strike of 1912-1913. 

The West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Company, incorporated under the laws 
of West Virginia and operating large coal mines in the northern Panhandle 
District of West Virginia, petitioned for and obtained from Judge Dayton, 
on September 29, 1913, a temporary restraining order. The restraining order 
forbade the officers of the United Mine Workers, “their committees, agents, 
servants, confederates and associates, and all persons who now are or hereafter 
may be members of said United Mine Workers of America, and all persons 
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combining and conspiring with the said designated persons, and all other per- 
sons whomsoever, and each and every one of them’ from organizing the com- 
pany’s mines, from “‘conspiring”’ to inaugurate a strike against the company, 
or from doing anything to aid in any strike against the company. ‘The restrain- 
ing order with slight modifications was made a preliminary injunction Decem- 
ber 2, 1913. 

The injunction is so preposterous, such an outrage against the rights of the 
workers, such an arrogant usurpation of power, that the specific inhibitions 
are given in full. In reading the injunction and considering the things 
which the miners are forbidden to do, the extensive land holdings of the com- 
pany should be held in mind. The miners lived in the company’s houses built 
upon the company’s property. It was impossible for them to move outside 
their own dwellings without “‘trespassing’”’ upon the company’s land. 

The wording of the injunction is also significant. The words are so chosen 
as to convey the idea that normal, lawful activities are “‘conspiracies.”’ ‘The 
injunction assumes the lawful right of the company to whatever relations with 
its employes will produce greatest profits, and to segard those relations as 
part of the right to do business. The “right to continued service’ from 
employes is the basis for several prohibitions. Judge Dayton assumed that 
a strike is unlawful, that labor organizations and their purposes are illegal. 


The Specific Prohibitions in Judge Dayton’s Injunction 


The officers and the present and future members of the United Mine 
Workers, their associates and all other persons are enjoined and restrained: 

1. From interfering and from combining, conspiring* or attempting to 
interfere with employes of the plaintiff for the purpose of unionizing plaintiff's 
mine, without plaintiff's permission and consent and in aid of such purpose 
knowingly and wilfully bringing about in any manner, the breaking by plain- 
tiff’s employes of contracts of service known to them at the time to exist, which 
plaintiff now has with its employes, and from knowingly and wilfully bring- 
ing about in any manner the breaking by plaintiff's employes of contracts of 
service which may hereafter be entered into by persons with plaintiff and be 
known to them, while the relationship of the employer and employe as to such 
employe so brought to break his contract, exists, and especially from knowingly 
and wilfully enticing plaintiff’s employes, present or future, knowing such rela- 
tionship, while the relationship of employer and employe, as to such employe 
enticed, exists, to leave plaintiff’s service, giving or assigning directly or indi- 
rectly as a reason for any such act so brought about, or enticement and leaving 
the plaintiff's service, that plaintiff does not recognize the United Mine Workers 
of America, or that plaintiff runs a non-union mine, or that the interests of the 
United Mine Workers of America requires that plaintiff shall not be permitted 
to run a non-union mine or that the interests of the Union will be best pro- 
moted thereby. 

2. From interfering and combining, conspiring, or attempting to inter. 
fere, with the employes of plaintiff so as knowingly and wilfully to bring about 
in any manner the breaking by the plaintiff’s employes of contracts of service 


*The blackfaced type is ours.—S. G. 
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known to them at the time to exist, which plaintiff has with its employes, 
and from knowingly and wilfully bringing about in any manner the breaking 
by plaintiff's employes of contract of service which may hereafter be entered 
into by persons with plaintiff, and be known to them, while the relationship 
of employer and employe, as to such employe so brought to break his contract, 
exists, and especially from knowingly and wilfully enticing plaintiff’s employes, 
present or future, knowing such relationship of employer and employe, as to 
such employe so enticed, exists, to leave plaintiff’s service, without plaintiff's 
consent, against plaintiff's will and to plaintiff's injury. 

3. From interfering with, hindering or obstructing the business of plain- 
tiff, or .ts agents, servants, or employes, in the discharge of their duties as 
such, at and about plaintiff's minesor elsewhere, by trespassing on or entering 
upon the grounds and premises of the plaintiff, or within its mines for the pur- 
pose of interfering therewith, or hindering or obstructing its business in any 
manner whatsoever, or with the purpose of compelling or inducing, by threats, 
or force, intimidation, violence, violent or abusive language, or persuasion, 
any of the employes of plaintiff to refuse or fail to perform their duties as such 
employes. 

4. From compelling or inducing, or attempting to compel or induce, by 
threats, intimidation, force or violence, or abusive or violent language, any of 
the employes of plaintiff to leave its service or fail or refuse to perform their 
duties as such employes, or to compel or attempt to compel by threats, in- 
timidation, force, violent or abusive language, any person desiring to seek em- 
ployment in or about the plaintiff's mine and works from so accepting employ- 
ment therein. 

5. From entering upon or establishing a picket or pickets of men on or pa- 
trolling railroads or highways, public or private, passing through or adjacent 
to the plaintiff’s property for the purpose of inducing or compelling by threats, 
intimidation, violence, violent or abusive language, or persuasion, any employe 
of plaintiff to fail or refuse to perform his duties as such, or for the purpose of 
interviewing or talking to any person or persons on said railroads or highways 
coming to plaintiff's mines to accept employment with plaintiff, for the purpose 
and with the intention of inducing and compelling them by threats, violence, 
intimidation, violent or abusive language, persuasion, or in any other manner 
whatsoever, to refuse or fail to accept service with plaintiff. 

6. From compelling or inducing or attempting to compel or induce, by 
threats, force, intimidation, or violent or abusive language, any employe of said 
plaintiff to refuse or fail to perform his duties as such employe, and from 
compelling or attempting to compel, induce, by threats, intimidation, force, or 
violence, or abusive or violent language any such employe to leave the service 
' of plaintiff, and by like methods, to prevent or attempt to prevent any person 
desiring to accept employment with plaintiff in or about its mines or works or 
elsewhere, from doing so by threats, violence, intimidation, or violent or 
abusive language. 

7. From interfering in any manner whatsoever, either by threats, violence, 
intimidation, persuasion, or entreaty with any person in the employment of 
plaintiff who has contracted with and is in the actual service of plaintiff 
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to entice or induce him to quit the service of plaintiff or fail or refuse to perform 
his duties under this contract of employment and from ordering, aiding, direct- 
ing, assisting, or abetting in any manner whatsoever, any person or persons to 
commit any or either of the acts aforesaid. 

8. From congregating at or near the premises of plaintiff and from picket- 
ing or patrolling said premises for the purpose of intimidating plaintiff's 
employes or coercing them by threats, intimidation, violence, abusive or violent 
language, or preventing them, in the manner aforesaid, from rendering their 
service to the plaintiff, and in like manner from inducing or coercing them to 
leave the employment of plaintiff and from in any manner so interfering with 
the plaintiff in carrying on its business in its usual and ordinary way and from 
interfering by threats, intimidation, violence, violent or abusive language with 
any person or persons who may be employed or seek employment by plaintiff 
in the operation of the plaintiff’s mines or works. 

9. From either singly or in combination with others, collecting in and 
about the approaches to plaintiff's mines and works for the purpose of picket- 
ing or patrolling or guarding the highway and approaches to the property 
of plaintiff for the purpose of intimidating, threatening or coercing any of plain- 
tiff’s employes from working in its said mines or works, or any person seeking 
employment therein, from entering into such employment, and from inter- 
fering with said employes in going to and from their daily work in and about 
the mines and works of plaintiff. 

10. And from either singly or collectively going to the homes and boarding 
homes of plaintiff’s employes, or any of them, for the purpose of intimidating 
or coercing any or all of them to leave plaintiff’s employment. 


The injunction, then, enjoins the miners from ‘‘conspiring’’ to strike, from 
even using “‘persuasion”’ to “‘induce’’ employes to strike, from “‘trespassing,”’ 
that is, going outside their homes for the purpose of “‘enticing’’ employes to 
leave the company’s service. Can these workers be free if they do not have the 
right to stop work? If they have that right how can they be restrained from 
“conspiring” to exercise it? 

Have free workers a right to organize to promote their own welfare and 
happiness? How can they be restrained from conspiring to achieve that pur- 
pose even without the permission of the company? In organization workers 
exercise personal rights. Note the skillful twist of this injunction specialist 
in the phrase “unionizing plaintiff's mine,” which is intended to give the im- 
pression that property rights were endangered. 

Note in section 3 another touch of the expert—‘‘elsewhere’’—limitless, 
boundless “‘elsewhere.’’ And again, ‘‘in any manner whatsoever.” Canany 
judge be justified in forbidding the United Mine Workers from obstructing 
the business of the West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Company “in any manner 
whatsoever?”’ Think of the manifold activities—perfectly legal, normal activi- 
ties—covered by the phrase, ‘‘in any manner whatsoever.” 

How can justice exist when a judge is permitted to issue injunctions 
which amount to despotic legislation? If even one judge may under existing 
conditions deprive even one worker of rights necessary to his freedom, then 
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those existing conditions must be changed without delay. One human being 
is more valuable than a mine. But Judge Dayton ruthlessly trampled upon 
the rights of many workers, and by precedent all workers. 

In section 5,the miners are forbidden to use railroads, private or public 
highways, “passing through or adjacent to the plaintiff’s property” for the 
purpose of “interviewing” or ‘‘talking to” any person, or “in any manner what- 
soever” to explain working conditions in the mines to enlist support for the 
cause of the strikers! Think of it—freedom of speech denied by an injunction 
in order to help the mine operators to keep their employes or “‘prospective 
employes” ignorant of their opposition to organized labor, higher wages, and 
better conditions of work. 

The prohibitions of section 6 are not for the purpose of protecting mine 
property but are for the very obvious purpose of helping the operators to 
fasten their grip upon their unorganized, impoverished employes. What 
property right has the West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Company in the labor 
power of its employes? It has no property or property right in the labor 
of the miners. Then by what authority can any judge command workers not 
to induce fellow-workers to refuse or fail to perform personal service—labor. 
If any of those conducting the strike should become too vehement in the manner 
of their inducement there is recourse at law for disturbance of the peace, etc. 
Assuming that the purpose of a judge in issuing an injunction may be good, yet 
by usurping authority, by establishing a precedent that constitutes a menace 
to free institutions, the issuance of that injunction is a greater and more far- 
reaching wrong than any act of violence by a worker overwrought from a sense 
of injustice. 

In section 7, members of organized labor and “all other persons whomso- 
ever” are enjoined from interfering ‘in any manner”’ to “‘induce’’ the employes 
of the company to strike or from ordering, aiding, directing, assisting, or abet- 
ting a strike ‘in any manner whatsoever.”” A strike is legal—yet this judge 
presumes to forbid free men to “entice or induce” free workers to “commit” 
legal acts. 

What is the value of law if irresponsible judges may ignore it and substi- 
tute their own orders? How long can a constitutional government be main- 
tained under judicial anarchy? How long can such a judiciary retain the 
respect of just, law-abiding citizens? Under section 7 of the injunction pay- 
ment of strike benefits are prohibited; distribution of food and clothing to 
strikers and their families, every charitable impulse and every sympathetic 
desire to help those fighting for industrial justice are forbidden. 

The prohibitions of section 8 are based upon the assumption that the right 
of the company to ‘‘carry on its business in its usual and ordinary way”’ is so 
sacred that the judicial authority of the United States may be exerted to pro- 
tect that right and to prevent striking miners from securing higher wages and 
better working conditions. 

Sections 9 and 10 prohibit the miners’ officials and all persons whomso- 
ever from singly or collectively using their influence with the company’s em- 
ployes or any seeking employment with the company to join the strikers’ 
cause. 
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The injunction contains several references to contracts of workers, im- 
plying that the company entered into written contracts with its employes 
equally binding upon both. Miners testified that they were hired from day to 
day under no formal contract. In fact, the only way the coal company could 
have had a contract with its employes was through the method it had rejected 
—collective bargaining with the representatives of its employes. Even had 
such a contract existed, it would give the employers no right to enforce per- 
formance of specific services. 

The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
is a specific denial of such a right. It reads: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.” 

‘Those who know the industrial world know the powerful, heartless force of 
greed which opposes betterment of working conditions in order to maintain 
high profits; they know the long, unending struggle of the workers from slavery 
up to greater freedom; they know that in law, philosophy and even in the com- 
mon phrases of speech, are incorporated principles or fragments of principles 
based upon the concept that workers are slaves. All these constitute barriers 
to the freedom and progress of the workers. Many eminent, conscientious 
judges do not understand that this struggle of labor is an effort to establish 
distinctions between human rights and property rights and to secure 
legal recognition of human rights for those who labor. 

This injunction issued by Judge Dayton is typical of the injustice done by 
those whose habit of thought and sympathies are molded by traditions of the 
sacredness of property. Government was first established to protect property ; 
but its functions have been constantly widened until now they extend to the 
protection. of individuals and their rights as human beings. Some judges 
have not yet sensed this development—such a one is Judge Dayton, another is 
Judge Taft, one of those who inaugurated the practice of using injunctions to 
help employers against their employes in industrial conflicts. 

Perhaps some qualm of an unsuspected conscience moved Judge Dayton 
to add the following paragraph to the temporary injunction: 

“The plaintiff's employes who have signed and entered into the contracts introduced 
in evidence in this suit have the right at any time to terminate the contract and to go to 
work elsewhere, and when they have done so they have a perfect right to join the union 
of the United Mine Workers of America, or any other labor union, and nothing in this 
order shall be construed as in any manner limiting their said rights.”’ 

A vague suspicion seems to be stirring in the judge’s intellect, causing him 
to think that even labor unions may be legal in some localities. Perhaps he 
may have yet another idea, and wonder how, if labor unions be lawful, men 
may be legally restrained from joining them. 

Judge Dayton’s Contempt Decisions 

On November 11, 1913, the West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Company 
filed a petition and several affidavits asking that Van Bittner, president 
of the Pittsburg district of the United Mine Workers, several employes of 
the coal company, and Myer Schwartz, a local storekeeper who had leased 
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to the United Mine Workers land upon which to hold meetings, be attached 
for contempt of alleged violation of the restraining order. 

The injunctions and the suit brought, as we have already shown, were for 
the purpose of enabling the coal company to invoke the assistance of a federal 
court in its controversy with its employes concerning wages and hours of 
employment. Is not this condition sufficiently serious to cause thoughtful 
citizens to ponder upon the effect that such interference will have upon the 
attitude of the workers toward governmental authority and their respect for 
law and the judiciary? Injustice ever begets discontent and demands for 
reform. A wise and generous nation will give heed to these demands, how- 
ever crude their expression. Sea captains might as well scuttle their ship as to 
ignore signs of approaching storms. The workers will not always patiently 
endure both burdens and injustice. 

In March, 1914, some thirteen or fourteen of the employes of the company 
and three or four organizers of the United Mine Workers were tried at Philippi, 
West Virginia, a town situated at a distance of about one hundred and fifty 
miles from the company’s mines, although the original chancery suit had been 
docketed at Wheeling, only a few miles from the mines. 

Judge Dayton tried the cases, of course without a jury. Particularly 
significant of his judicial attitude is the fact that he permitted hearsay and all 
kinds of evidence to be introduced before him, declaring that he would later 
determine for himself what part of the evidence was legally admissible and 
what part should be excluded. 

The court rested its decision upon the supposition that the United Mine 
Workers is an illegal conspiracy and took “‘judical notice’ that in the chancery 
cause of the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company versus John Mitchell et al., 
an entirely separate and distinct case now pendingin the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, the court had found and determined 
the United Mine Workers of America to be an unlawful organization; “‘an 
unlawful and criminal conspiracy both under common law and the federal 
Sherman trust act.” 

It follows that if a federal judge can “‘take judicial notice’’ that the 
United Mine Workers of America has been determined an illegal conspiracy 
in another case, now pending before the court, any finding of a court may be 
regarded as established for any other case, and any federal judge may “take 
judicial notice” that any other voluntary association of working people is “at 
common law and under the federal Sherman act” likewise an illegal conspiracy. 
If this precedent be established, any injustice may thus be _ perpet- 
uated to the lasting injury of the working people, and, regardless of evidence 
in particular cases before a court, that court will be able to act upon “‘judicial 
notice’’ of what has happened in other cases. 

These new abuses introduced by Judge Dayton constitute one more press- 
ing argument for revision of the law and the practice regulating injunctions as 
well as the Sherman antitrust law. The application of the Sherman antitrust 
law to organizations of workers, and the issuance of injunctions to regulate 
personal relations are based upon the same fundamental principle—that labor 
power is property. The workers demand that they be recognized as freemen, 
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that the rights be restored to them which were theirs before the courts applied 
law and legal principles in a manner that robs them of personal rights 
of free men, 

In announcing his findings in the case, Judge Dayton called attention to a 
number of acts ‘‘committed”’ by the defendants as evidence of violations of the 
restraining order. Among them are these: 

“A few days after, on Sunday, Van Bittner and Oates appeared at the mine at Collier 
with a brass band of about thirty-five men, followed by a procession of some one hundred and 
twenty-five organization men and sympathizers, from} Steubenville, Ohio, largely, who 
marched across the company’s property and held a meeting on the public road, which meet- 
ing was addressed by Bittner.”’ 

“Shortly afterwards, Oates rented from Myer Schwarz a small angle of unoccupied 
ground, possibly an eighth of an acre, surrounded on two or three sides by the company’s 
property and an old road, about one thousand feet from the company’s pit mouth, and erected 
two tents there over which was placed a large sign: ‘Headquarters of the United Mine 
Workers of America.’ For the rental of this ground for six months, Oates paid Schwarz 
$200.00, as he admitted, out of the organization funds, although the true rental value 
did not exceed for this six months ten dollars or twelve dollars:at most.” 

All acts of the miners struggling to establish better conditions of life and 
work in West Virginia should be considered in their relation to the power of the 
mine operators. That power was made practically supreme by ownership of 
the property and land upon which the miners* must live and move. It 
was maintained by supervision of post-offices; by control over stores 
and supplies; by ownership and control over schools and churches; 
by the company’s mine guards, agents of detection and compulsion. 
These miners did not have one square foot of ground on which to 
exercise their guaranteed rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; not one square foot for freedom of speech and the promotion 

of their own welfare and interest. Yet under the vague, all-inclusive terms of a 
judicial order, a federal agent of justice assumes the power to punish free men for 
renting a strip of ground upon which to live, to organize a union, and to carry 
out the normal and lawful purposes of that union. Under that restraining 
order, the officials of the mine workers’ union are forbidden to give that organi- 
zation friendly advice as to how to promote their interests or to aid them in 

efforts in any manner whatsoever! ‘The purpose of this restraining order was to 

prevent organization among the workers, to prevent all methods by which the 
miners could make their protests effective, and to use the federal courts as a 
strike-breaking agency in order to assist the mine operators to “control” 
their men and to conduct their business in any manner that assured the highest 
dividends. 

A funeral of a miner killed by the company’s hired thugs was made con- 
spicuous as an illustration of the company’s method of dealing with men who 
retained a spark of independence. This the judge particularly notices in his 
findings. 

Judge Dayton points out that funds of the United Mine Workers were 
used to retain lawyers to defend the men before the courts; to pay the fines 
of men arrested and to furnish bail bonds. Could any judicial situation be 
more intolerable? What manner of justice does injunctive rule establish 
when it becomes unlawful to pay moneys demanded by the law? 
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In considering the defendants individually and in sentencing them Judge 
Dayton said: 

“‘Now the eighth paragraph of this finding will be to the effect that, while I do not 
deem it necessary in law to show further the connection of these men than that they joined 
this organization and were part and parcel of it, yet it will be in effect the setting forth of the 
individual acts of these defendants, and I propose to find these facts.”’ 

Frank Ledvinka was called before the court and declared guilty of the 
following : 

“This court will find that you are an organizer of the United Mine Workers, and have 
been for the last seven years a national organizer; that you come from Ohio for the purpose 
of organizing and carrying on this strike, after the decision in the Hitchman Coal Company 
case was decided and determined that the United Mine Workers was a conspiracy and an 
unlawful organization; that you divided with James Oates the authority and leadership in 
directing and controlling the activities of the strikers, made speeches in which you urged the 
inauguration and the prosecution of the strike; sent Harry Youshack to the home of one of 
the company’s employes to threaten him; aided in defending strikers who were arrested for 
assaulting non-union men; broke the promise you made to this court on December 2d; 
advised the strikers that they must fight, must stop the company’s employes from working, 
must beat and assault them* for the purpose of preventing them from working; that you were 
authorized, as stated, by Frank M. Hayes, International Vice-President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, to make this attempt to unionize the mines of the Pan Handle section 
of West Virginia, and did what was done in this strike in pursuance of that authority.”’ 

Fannie Sellins, a faithful, earnest girl, struggling to aid and improve the 
toilers’ working conditions, was called before the bar and thus addressed: 

‘This court finds from this evidence that you are a paid organizer of the United Mine 
Workers; that you have made the false pretense of being engaged in religious and charity 
work; that you frequented the camp at Collier, which was not a fit place for any decent 
woman; spent most of your time with James Oates and Secundo Coliffe, aiding and assist- 
ing them in directing the activities of the strikers in preventing the company’s employes 
from working; made inflammatory speeches intended to incite the strikers to acts of vio- 
lence; incited an attempt on the company’s employes at the railroad bridge; aided in pro- 
viding supplies for the camp at Collier, using funds of the United Mine Workers; aided in 
the defense of the strikers arrested for assaulting the company’s employes; participated 
in the attempt to make the Moore funeral a means of inciting the strikers to acts of violence; 
that you advised the strikers to beat up the non-union men; that you advised the strikers to 
go to number three mine and beat and assault non-union men; that you led a mob of from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred men to intercept the company’s employes, north of 
Wellsburg, paid their fares on the cars to the place where they divided into three several 
troops for the purpose of intercepting the company’s men whom you expected to come from 
work by one of the roads; that you advised the strikers to knock the heads off the non-union 
men, whom you designated as ‘scabs,’ preached to the strikers your defiance of the orders 
of this court and urged them to defy and disobey the court and its injunction; that you 
broke your promise made to this court on December 2d, and after promising to obey the 
injunction made a speech in which you proclaimed your defiance and your intention to con- 
tinue to disobey the iujunction. 

“This being the evidence, the sentence of this court is that you be imprisoned in the 
Marion County jail for a period of six months. 

Miss Sellins asked, ‘‘May I say one word?” 

Judge Dayton replied, ‘‘Not one word.” 

Then Miss Sellins said, ‘“That evidence is all false.’ 

To Tom Smith, Judge Dayton said: 

“This court finds from this evidence that you participated in the Moore funeral pro- 
cession and assisted in the attempt to incite the strikers to violence by carrying banners with 


*A charge absolutely without foundation. 
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inflammatory inscriptions; that you aided in organizing and carrying on the strike at Collier, 
and in many of the acts done there in violation of the injunctions; that you were during a part 
of the time in charge and control of the camp at Collier and directed the picketing and other 
means of preventing non-union men from going to work; that you did picket duty yourself 
for the purpose of preventing non-union men from going to work; that you trespassed on the 
company’s property, after being warned not to do so. 

“This court sentences you to five months in the Wetzel county jail. Bond, $2,500.00 


The West Virginia mine operators have made efforts to induce immigrants 
to go to the state. Workers from countries where the standards of work and 
life are lower than in the United States, workers unacquainted with the Ameri- 
can spirit of independence and self-protection, constitute for a time at least 
docile employes. For this reason, the mine operators have sent agents abroad 
and to the port of New York to direct immigration toward their mines. Some 
of these miners acquired American views and joined the strike for greater free- 
dom, and because of that are now said to be in danger of deportation as “‘unde- 
sirables.”” One of these “undesirable foreigners” tainted by American ideals, 

¢rnest Ewald, was found guilty as follows: 


“This court ascertains that you were an eccupant of the tents at Collier from the time 
the camp was established, and stayed there for the purpose of picketing the approach 
to the mine and preventing non-union men from going to work there, and of intimidating 
those who were working; that you did picket duty for the purpose of preventing non-union 
men from going to work there; that you trespassed on the company’s property and were 
fined by the local authorities for so doing; that you stopped men on their way to work at Col- 
lier, andicaused them to turn back and go away; that you patrolled as a picket at the camp 
at night armed with a gun. You are a foreigner, I have no doubt but what you were misled 
into this, but nevertheless it is clear that you came to this country, where you can make 
twice as much for a day’s wage as you can at your home, yet you preferred to follow this 
unlawful organization, instead of earning your living honestly in legitimate labor and the 
sweat of your brow, you preferred to take their hired pay of a few dollars a week and work 
against law and order and peace, and sobriety, and the rights of men and the rights of prop- 
erty, you preferred to do that. You will be sentenced to three months in the Monongalia 
county jail. Bond, $1,500.00.” 


Another foreigner was given this judicial interpretation of American 
liberty and justice: 

“This court finds from the evidence that you frequented the camp at Collier; that you 
did picket duty for the purpose of preventing the non-union men from going to work, and 
trespassed on the company’s property at the mouth of the mine frequently. 

“You are a foreigner and came to this country for the purpose of improving your con- 
dition, you were making more money twice over than you could get in your own country, 
yet you preferred to join this unlawful organization and engaged in these unlawful prac- 
tices, rather than to work and make the higher wage, honestly and uprightly, and under the 
law; you still remained there after you quit work, instead of going away and leaving this 
company to exercise its rights over its own property. I will sentence you to thirty days in the 
Hancock county jail. Bond, $500.00.” 


The language of Judge Dayton reflects mental bias and prejudice against 
the workers. He permitted to be laid before the court as evidence hearsay 
and other improper testimony. Witnesses for the prosecution were 
permitted to testify as to facts and occurrences not within their personal 
knowledge. Witnesses were permitted to testify in such a way that it was not 
possible to tell what statements were based on personal knowledge and what 
on information gained from others. Testimony of a prejudicial nature, not 
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pertinent to the charges, was admitted in evidence. The court so ordered, say- 
ing that he would determine what should be accepted and what rejected. 
Yet in announcing his findings Judge Dayton said: 

“‘Now, gentlemen, touching the question of these motions that have been made, I want 
to say that I do not regard it as incumbent upon myself, as a judge, to go to the labor of 
setting forth in detail what part of this testimony is irrevelant, improper, and immaterial’ 
There are seven hundred and fifty-nine pages of it. I do regard it as my duty to file in these 
cases a finding of fact from the material and relevant testimony, rejecting the consideration 
of that which is immaterial and irrelevant.”’ 

Judge Dayton’s methods destroy the definiteness of rights of law and un- 
dermine the foundations of justice. 

An appeal was taken to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
when the cases were argued during the first of May. 

No more distressing, appalling proofs of need of reform of law relating to 
the injunctive process can be found than the injunctions issued by Judge 
Dayton. It is the abuses of judicial authority, jurisdiction and power that 
beget bitter, burning indignation against the methods and agents of justice. 
If we would prevent our courts from being brought into contempt, we must see 
to it that they are really agents of justice. No court should be prostituted to 
the service of the private purposes of individuals. No court should be used as a 
strike-breaking agency. 

The restraining order, the temporary injunction, the contempt proceed- 
ings in Judge Dayton’scourt show that the purpose for which the usurpatory 
power was invoked was not to prevent irreparable injury to property but to 
rivet the fetters on the workers to defeat an industrial movement to secure 
better wages and conditions of work and to prevent any weakening of the 
autocratic rule and domination of the mine owners. 

These ‘‘judicial ’ proceedings are but a part of a great labor movement for 
the betterment of the miners of West Virginia, and can not be dissociated from 
their influence upon the ultimate determination of that movement fraught with 
such far-reaching consequences to the lives of our men, women, and children. 

Both the restraining order and the temporary injunction forbid not only 
acts that may cause injury to property but broadly forbid any act that would 
enable the workers collectively or individually to work for their own interests. 
The purpose of the mine operators is to perpetuate antiunion policies and 
conditions and to create such a situation that the miners shall be forced to 
work under conditions injurious to themselves. 

Principles of justice of incalculable importance to workers are issues in 
these cases. Among them are: 

The right of dissatisfied workmen and their sympathizers to organize; to 
conduct a strike for the purpose of securing better terms and conditions of 
employment. 

The right to furnish and receive strike benefits. 

The right of employers under the guise of the 
for personal services to prevent any one from approaching their employes to 
ask them to quit work and to join with fellow-workers for the protection and the 
promotion of the interests of all. 

The right of a judge to issue orders restraining persons from doing that 


‘sacredness”’ of contracts 
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which they have a lawful right to do, and the right of a judge to punish them 
for violating such unlawful orders. 

The Congress of the United States is now considering measures for the 
reform of abuses of the injunctive process. Those abuses American workers 
have felt more keenly than all other citizens. In the name of justice they 
demand the speedy enactment of law adequate to prevent future perversion of 
justice. They demand not only that organizations of workers be deemed law- 
ful, but that they be accorded the legal right to such normal and necessary 
activities as will make organizations real forces for the betterment of human 
life. 

Associated effort for self-help is the only protection upon which the 
workers can rely. It has done more than any other force for the uplift of the 
masses of our country. It will do more as the way is opened to greater oppor- 
tunities. The workers demand these opportunities in the name of justice 
and humanity. They demand legislation that shall exempt them from the 
provisions of the Sherman antitrust act and protect them from abuses of the 
injunctive process. 





CHILD LABOR 


Ah, who are these on whom the vital bloom 
Of life has withered to the dust of doom? 

These little pilgrims prematurely worn 
And bent as if they bore the weight of years? 

The childish faces, pallid and forlorn, 
Too dull for laughter and too hard for tears? 
Is this the ghost of that insane crusade 

That led ten thousand children long ago, 

A flock of innocents, deceived, betrayed, 

Yet pressing on through want and woe 
To meet their fate, faithful and unafraid? 

Nay, for a million children now 
Are marching in the long, pathetic line, 

With weary step and early wrinkled brow; 
And at their head appears no holy sign 

Of hope in heaven; 
For unto them is given 
No cross to carry, but a cross to drag. 

Before their strength is ripe they bear 
The load of labor, toiling underground, 

In dangerous mines and breathing heavy air 
Of crowded shops; their tender lives are bound 
To service of the whirling, clattering wheels 

That fill the factories with dust and noise; 
They are not girls and boys, 
But little “hands,”’ who blindly dumbly feed 
With their own blood the hungry god of Greed. 


—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
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Boycott CHILD LABOR OUT OF 
EXISTENCE 


O DIVIDENDS, no profits can compensate for the waste and the wrong 
of child labor. The greatest thing that any nation has is its men and 
its women. No nation can be greater than the masses of its men and 

women. There is no more deadly certain way to undermine national power 
than to deny its children rights necessary to most complete development of 
heart, mind, and body. 

Child labor denies these opportunities, not only to the individuals them- 
selves but to their children and their children’s children. The effect of the 
wrong and waste is cumulative, sapping the life-force of the nation. 

Many industries in our country are soulless corporations as heartless as 
the ‘‘ogres’’ that were said to eat children. They have taken these little ones 
and have done their most to them. They have set dreary, tiresome tasks for 
little hands, they have permitted little feet to tread in dangerous places— 
all that they might have higher profits. 

Statistics of child labor, however appalling, are a most inadequate method 
of evaluating the incalculable—the effect of child labor upon human minds 
bodies, and ideals. Child labor robs children of a chance to grow, a chance to 
learn, and a chance to dream. It robs them of the chance to attain the fullest 
development of manhood and womanhood. It leaves them with a sense of 
the world’s injustice burned into their inmost beings. 

Children will become better citizens when the wrong of child labor is 
abolished. They will become healthier, more capable men and women when 
uninjured by premature overwork. They will become greater men and women 
when removed from associations that degrade and injure. 

Child !abor is not essential to any industry. An industry which can not 
be profitably conducted without using child labor is not necessary to society 
and is abhorrent to the social conscience. Men and women with hearts do not 
wish to encourage or to endorse in any degree those who profit by child labor. 
But often they are placed in the unfair position of giving seeming approval 
through patronage because they do not have access to information that will 
enable them to act in accordance with their sense of justice and their convic- 
tion of right. 

It is due to those who earnestly desire the welfare of the nation’s children 
that they should have the opportunity to help in the conservation and pro- 
tection of the children. 

It is a most solemn obligation due the children that all organizations for 
human welfare should use every available agency to promote humanity’s 
progress. 

Therefore, we, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, as authorized representatives of the greatest humanitarian movement 
of the country, declare that any who profits by the toil of children at all or 
by the labor of other minors required to toil more than eight hours a day, is 
unfair and unworthy of the patronage of true patriots and those who desire 
human welfare. 


Declaration adopted by the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., May 13, 1914. 
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JUDICIAL DISSENT POINTS OUT 
DANGER 


By SAMUEL GoOMPERS 


HAT the dissenting opinions to the decisions of the United States 
T Supreme Court reveal whatever of evil may be lurking in the court’s 

decision, was never more conclusively demonstrated than in the deci- 
sion and the dissenting opinion in the case involving the power of the 
Kansas legislature to regulate insurance rates. The convincing, vigorous 
dissenting opinion written by Mr. Justice Lamar leaves no doubt as to the 
underlying principle involved and its logical outcome. 

The basis laid down for the decision upholding rate regulation was public 
interest. The degree of public interest with which any business is affected 
determines whether or not rate regulation is justified. This opinion regards 
the distinction between public use and public interest as artificial and there- 
fore holds that the power to regulate extends to personal contracts as well 
as to property. The principle that when property becomes clothed with public 
interest and of consequence to the community at large the owner must sub- 
mit to its control for the common good has a broader application than the use 
of property. Fire insurance is held by the court to be a business affected with 
public interest as follows: 

“Its personal character certainly does not of itself preclude regulation, for there are 
many examples of governmental regulation of personal contracts, and in the statutes of 
every state in the union superintendence and control over the business of insurance are 
exercised, varying in detail and extent. We need not particularize in detail. We need only 
say that there was quite early (in Massachusetts, 1837, New York, 1853) state provision 
for what is known as the unearned premium or reserve; then came the limitation of dividends, 
the publishing of accounts, valued policies, standards of policies, prescribing investment, 
requiring deposits in money or bonds, confining the business to corporations, preventing 
discrimination in rates, limitation of risks and other regulations equally restrictive. In 
other words, the State has stepped in and imposed conditions upon the companies, restrain - 
ing the absolute liberty which businesses strictly private are permitted to exercise.” 

Such regulating legislation is justified by the court under police power. 
It says: 

“It is idle, therefore, to debate whether the liberty of contract guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States is more intimately involved in price regulation than in the 
other forms of regulation as to the validity of which there is no dispute. The order of their 
enactment certainly can not be considered an element in their legality. It would be very 
rudimentary to say that measures of government are determined by circumstances by the 
presence or imminence of conditions, and of the legislative judgment of the means or the 
policy of removing or preventing them. The power to regulate interstate commerce existed 
for a century before the Interstate Commerce act was passed, and the Commission con- 
stituted by it was not given authority to fix rates until some years afterward. Of the agencies 
which those measures were enacted to regulate at the time of the creation of the power, there 
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was no prophecy or conception. Nor was regulation immediate upon their existence. It 
was exerted only when the size, number, and influence of those agencies had so increased and 
developed as to seem to make it imperative.” : 

“‘We may venture to observe that the price of insurance is not fixed over the counters 
of the companies by what Adam Smith calls the higgling of the market, but formed in the 
councils of the underwriters, promulgated in schedules of practically controlling constancy 
which the applicant for insurance is powerless to oppose and which, therefore, has led to the 
assertion that the business of insurance is of monopolistic character and that ‘it is illusory 
to speak of a liberty of contract.’ It is in the alternative presented of accepting the rates 
of the companies or refraining from insurance, business necessity impelling if not compelling 
it, that we may discover the inducement of the Kansas statute, and the problem presented is 
whether the legislature could regard it of as much moment to the public that they who seek 
insurance should no more be constrained by arbitrary terms than they who seek transporta- 
tion by railroads, steam or street, or by coaches whose itinerary may be only a few city 
blocks, or who seek the use of grain elevators, or be secured in a night’s accommodation at a 
wayside inn, or in the weight of a five-cent loaf of bread. We do not say this to belittle such 
rights or to exaggerate the effects of insurance, but to exhibit the principle which exists in all 
and brings all under the same governmental power.” 


The three judges in their dissenting opinion hold that there is a distinc- 
tion between the power to take private property for public use and the power 
to regulate the exercise of private rights for the public good. 


“The court in this case holds that there is no distinction between the power 
to take for public use and the power to regulate the exercise of private rights for the 
public good. That is the fundamental proposition on which the case must stand, 
and the decision must therefore be considered in the light of that ruling and of the 
results which must necessarily flow from the future application of that principle. For if the 
power to regulate, in the interest of the public, comprehends what is intended in the power 
to take property for public use, it must inevitably follow that the price to be paid for any 
service or the use of any property can be regulated by the General Assembly. This is so 
because the power of regulation is all-pervading, as witness the statute of frauds, the record- 
ing acts, weight and measure laws, pure food laws, hours of service laws, and innumerable 
other enactments of that class. And if this power be as extensive as is now, for the first 
time, decided, then the citizen holds his property and his individual right of contract and of 
labor under legislative favor rather than under constitutional guaranty. The principle is 
applied here to the case of insurance; but the nature of that business and the intangible 
character of its contracts are such as to indicate the far-reaching effect of the principle an- 
nounced, and warrants a statement of some of the grounds of dissent. 

“Insurance is not production; nor manufacture; nor transportation; nor merchandise. 
And this court in New York Life Company vs. Deer Lodge Company, at the present term 
reaffirmed its previous rulings that ‘insurance is not commerce,’ ‘not an instrumentality of 
commerce,’ ‘not a transaction of commerce,’ ‘but simply contracts of indemnity against loss 
by fire.’ Such a contract is personal and in the state whose statute is under consideration 
insurance companies are classed among those ‘strictly private.’ Leavenworth vs. Miller, 
7 Kans.,520. The fact that insurance is a strictly private and a personal contract of indem- 
nity puts it on the extreme outside limit and removes it as far as any business can be from 
those that are in their nature public. So that if the price of a private and personal contract 
of indemnity can be regulated, if the price of a chose in action can be fixed, then the price 
of everything within the circle of business transactions can be regulated. Considering, there- 
fore, the nature of the subject treated and the reasoning on which the court’s opinion is based, 
it is evident that the decision is not a mere entering wedge, but reaches the end from the 
beginning, and announces a principle which points inevitably to the conclusion that the 
Price of every article sold and the price of every service offered can be regulated by statute. 

“And such laws are not without English precedent. For while no statute ever before 
attempted to fix the price of a contract of indemnity, yet under a Parliament that sat as a 
perpetual constitutional convention, with power to pass bills of attainder, to take property 
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for private purposes and to take it without due process of law, many statutes approaching 
that now under review were adopted and enforced. Acts were passed by Parliament fixing 
the price of many articles that were convenient and useful. These laws did not stop at fixing 
the price of property, but like the present act they fixed the price of private contracts, and, by 
statute, prescribed the rate of wages, and made it unlawful for the employe to receive or for 
the employer to give more than the wage fixed bylaw. Itis needless to say that these laws 
were felt to be an infringement upon the rights of men; that they were bitterly resisted by 
buyer and seller, by employer and employe, and were a source of perpetual irritation often 
leading to violence. But the fact that the English Parliament had the arbitrary power to pass 
such statutes made them valid in law, though they were in violation of the inherent rights of 
individual. In time, the great injustice in this was so far recognized that these laws fixing 
the price of strictly private contracts seem to have been repealed, and Lord Ellenborough, 
while enforcing, as proper, a rate for public wharfs,was able to say, in Al/nut vs. Inglis, 
12 East., 535, ‘that the general principle is favored that every man may fix whatever price 
he pleases for his own property or for the use of it.’ But what was a favor in England, 
that might at any time be withdrawn, was in this country made a constitutional right that 
could not be withdrawn. For although the practice of fixing prices may have prevailed 
in some of the colonies ‘up to the time of independence’ yet, as Judge Cooley says, since 
independence ‘it has been commonly supposed that a general power in the state to regulate 
prices was inconsistent with constitutional liberty.’ (Cooley C. L. 7th ed., 807; Stickney’s 
State Control of Trade, page 3, and the abstract of English price-fixing statutes, page 9.) 
That common supposition is rightly founded on the fact that the Constitution recognizes the 
liberty to contract and right of private property they include not only the right to make 
contracts with which to acquire property, but the right to fix the price of its use while it is 
held, and the further right to fix the price if it is to be sold. To deprive any person of either 
is to take property, since there can be no liberty of contract and true private ownership if the 
price of its use or its sale is fixed by law. That right is an attribute of ownership.” 


Justice Lamar reasons that the character of insurance as a private and 
personal contract has not been changed by its increasing magnitude. Statutes 
regulating conditions and practices of insurance may protect the public, but 
these may not rightfully be extended to rate fixation. 

Great size, number of customers, scope of the business, contributions of 
the many to the value of the business, are not the basis for justifying fixation 
of rates. The power to regulate rates is exercised when private property is 
devoted to public use, according to the dissenting justices: 


‘But it is said that business is the fundamental thing with the property but an instru- 
ment, and that there is no basis for the distinction between a public interest and a public 
use. But there is a distinction between a public interest (justifying regulation) and a 
public use (justifying price fixing). ‘Public interest and public use are not synonymous.’ 
In re Niagara Falls R. R., 138 N. Y., 385. And since the case here involves the validity 
of a Kansas statute it is well to note that the Supreme Court of that state in Howard vs. 
Schwarz, 77 Kans., 689, recognizes that there is a difference and adjudges accordingly. 
It there cited numerous decisions from other states and in defining a public use made the fol- 
lowing quotation from the opinion of the Supreme Court of Maine: 

***Property is devoted to a public use when, and only when . . . all the public 
has a right todemand and shareinit. . . . Ina broad sense it is the right in the public 
to an actual use, and not to an incidental benefit.’ 

‘The elements which are said to show that insurance is affected with a public interest 
do not arise out of the size of any one company, but out of the volume of the aggregate busi- 
ness of all the companies doing business within the state and beyond its borders. If that 
test be applied, and if the sum of the units is to determine whether or not a business is af- 
fected with a public interest (which is said to be the equivalent of a public use), then if the 
principle of the decision be applied to the business of farming all can see to what end it leads. 
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In view of the amount of property employed and the aggregate number of persons engaged in 
agriculture and the public’s absolute dependence upon that pursuit, it would follow that, 
farming being affected with a broad and definite public interest, the price of wheat and 
corn; cotton and wools; beef, pork, mutton and poultry; fruit and vegetables could be fixed. 
Or if we take the aggregate of those who labor and consider the public’s absolute dependence 
upon labor, it would inevitably follow that it, too, was affected with a broad and definite 
public interest and that wages in the United States of America in this twentieth century 
could be fixed by law, just as in England between the fourteenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies. And inasmuch as the prices of agricultural products are dependent on the price of 
land and labor and as the price of labor is closely related to the cost of rent and food and 
clothes and the comforts of life, there would be the power to take the further step and 
regulate the cost of everything that enters into the cost of living. Of course it goes without 
saying that if the rates for fire insurance can be fixed, then the rates for life and marine 
insurance can be fixed. By a parity of reasoning the rates of accident, guaranty and 
fidelity insurance could also be regulated. There seems no escape from the conclusion that 
the asserted power to fix the price to be paid by one private person to another private per- 
son or private corporation for a private contract of indemnity, or for his product, or his 
labor, or for his private contracts of any sort, will become the center of a circle of price-mak- 
ing legislation that, in its application, will destroy the right of private property and break 
down the barriers which the Constitution has thrown around he citizen to protect him in 
his right of property—which includes his right of contract to make property, his right to 
fix the price at which the property shall be used by another. By virtue of the liberty 
which is guaranteed by the Constitution, he also has the right to name the wage for his labor 
and to fix the terms of contracts of indemnity—whether they be contracts of endorsement 
or suretyship, or contracts of indemnity against loss by fire, flood, or accident.” 


This dissenting opinion is of particular interest because of the present 
strong tendency toward regulation of wages by minimum wage legislation. 
Many advocate such legislation because of an overpowering desire to better 
present conditions and to secure immediate relief from unfair wages. But they 
fail to follow out their remedy to see whither it is tending—they, like the 
majority of the Supreme Court, are not deterred by the “sweeping and dan- 
gerous comprehension of subjecting to legislative regulation all the business 
and affairs of life and the price of all commodities.” 

Minimum wage legislation has made a powerful appeal to the hearts of 
the people. It seems the most expeditious way to insure a more just wage for 
workers. In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for May was related the move- 
ment of organized labor in Porto Rico to approve such legislation and our 
effort to convince them of the fallacy of the underlying principle. I said in 
substance that if such a declaration for the establishment of a minimum wage 
for all workers in private employment were enacted, the government of the 
island might find it convenient to enforce compulsory service to labor at the 
wage set by law. Such a development would re-establish the old conditions 
of serfdom, peonage, or slavery, and every effort to increase wages the work- 
ing people might make would have to be based upon political agitation in 
order to secure the change. Indeed the proposition was going back to the old, 
rather than making for the new. I stated that a minimum wage for govern- 
mental employes was justified as in that case the government was the em- 
ployer, but workers in private employment must depend upon the intelligence, 
the energy, and the solidarity of the organization of wage-workers. 

One state in our union has enacted a law fixing a minimum wage for 
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women and children. From English history we know that it is but a step— 
and a logical step—from legal fixation of wages to compulsory service at those 
wages. It is time for us as a nation to consider seriously our manifold regula- 
tions and to consider whether we wish to jeopardize individual freedom bv 
extending regulations to personal private contracts, and particularly as they 
apply to labor—that is, contracts to perform personal service. 

This species of effort to better human conditions does more credit to our 
hearts than to our heads. It secures immediate relief, perhaps, but in such a 
way as to hinder future initiative. Whatever is purchased at the expense of 
liberty of action and personal rights is purchased at a price too dear for any 
free people to afford. Freedom of personal contract is the one narrow dis- 
tinction between the free worker and the unfree. It is for the workers then to 
guard their freedom as something more precious than life itself—for it is that 
which makes life worth the living. Be not deceived by any specious sympathy 
and guileful interest in your welfare, but like men and women work out your 
own problems and determine your own lives. Benefits, improvements gained 
by the power of collective action may be slower, but they do not menace 
future welfare—they do not transfer to others control over future activity, 
policies, or methods. Self-help leads to independence, reliance, and true 





welfare. 

Freedom is a priceless heritage, and yet, withal, a possession easily de- 
stroyed. It is an easy matter to infringe upon the legal guarantees of freedom. 
The distinction between the free and the unfree is legally a very narrow one, 
though with tremendous power in the lives of men. It is time for us as a nation 
to consider seriously whither our legislation tends. 





THE SONG OF MAN 


I am the heir of all unending Time; 
My name is Man. 

I’ve brooked no limitations since sublime 
Earth first began. 

Sing out, my soul! Defy the very skies! 
Why should I cringe 

Before the things on which men’s pious lies 
Are made to hinge? 

I stand erect, foot-firm upon the sod— 


I gain to give. 
And every star and every lowly clod 
Shall help me live! 


—By Belle Fligelman 
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A REQUIEM 


‘‘A fool there was’’—and he died the while 
(But not—I hope—as you and |) 
He “lashed” the “‘toilers,’—and made his “pile.” 
(We called him “the man who did not care!"’) 
But the fool was called “‘the warrior fair” — 
(But not—I hope—as you and I!) 


Oh, the years he did waste,—and the tears we did taste— 
At the “work” of his head and hand— 

Belong to the fools who did not know— 
(And now we know they never could know) 


“And did not understand!” 


Oh, the toil he lost, and the “spoil” he lost, 
And the “excellent things” he planned— 

Belong to the fools who didn’t know why— 
(And now we know they never knew why) 


And did not understand! 


The fool was stripped of his foolish pride— 
(But not—I hope—as you and 1) 

Which he might have foreseen but for his thickened hide— 
(But it isn't on record that that fool tried) 


So a little of him lived,—but the most of him died— 
(But not—I hope—as you and I!) 


“But it isn’t the shame, and it isn’t the blame 
That stings like a white-hot brand— 
It’s coming to know that he never knew why— 
Seeing at last he could never know why 
And, never could—understand.” 


—Dr. David Moffat Moore 
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EDITORIAL 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


“Divine right”’ is a sanction that has been invoked throughout the ages. It 
has been used to enthrall men’s minds and wills. It has 
ROCKEFELLER, been used to enforce pure and noble purposes; it has 
INDUSTRIAL been used to cloak unbridled audacity. Under the 
DICTATOR BY Paar Wee e 
DIVINE RIGHT sanction, ‘“‘ordained by God,”’ emperors and kings were 
made secular vassals. Under the same sanction em- 
perors forced popes to do their bidding. Made arrogant by their belief in the 
divine right of kings, the Stuarts attempted to overawe rebellious parliaments 
and to force a whole nation to do their bidding. But no one has been able to 
force acquiescence in the theory that one individual has the divine right to 
arbitrary control over the lives of others. Free men have ever resisted viola- 
tion of their freedom. Nor have all the battles against ‘‘divine right’’ yet 
been fought. Wherever men become drunk with power, callous with ambition, 
they revive as a sanction for arbitrary disposal of human wishes some form 
of the theory of divine right. 

In our own country assertions to divine right have occurred most fre- 
quently in industrial affairs in connection with efforts to subordinate human 
rights to property rights. Formerly slave-holding was justified by divine 
sanction, but that divine right theory was settled by the Civil War. Men 
emboldened by the power of great wealth have asserted the divine right to 
control industries arbitrarily regardless of the welfare and the desires of the 
workers associated with them in operating those industries. They have sought 
to control men’s living, their thoughts, their actions, on the ground that the 
right to do business is a property right and ishedged about by the sanctity of 
divine right. 

One of the most audacious assertions to right to autocratic control over 
industry was made by George F. Baer, whose death recently brought to mind 
the defiance he hurled in the face of the whole American nation. It was during 
the anthracite strike of 1902. Now a miners’ strike is a fearsome thing to 
contemplate. Yet George F. Baer felt so sure of his “divine right”’ power over 
the lives of his employes that he refused to acknowledge realities, refused to 
confer with the representatives of the miners, and assumed the responsibility 
of a strike that brought suffering to thousands and discomfort to millions. ‘To 
justify his position Mr. Baer made the following statement: 

“The rights and interests of laboring men will be protected and cared for, not by labor 
agitators but by Christian men to whom God in His Infinite wisdom has given the control 
of the property interests of the country.” 

This astounding mixture of religious cant and cool, calculating, mercenary 
greed was as arrogant a declaration of divine right to rule over men as any 
made by secular or ecclesiastic authority. But whatever special revelation 
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inspired Mr. Baer to constitute himself the interpreter of the divine plan for 
ruling over workingmen, it was incomplete then and now. It has never yet 
been unfolded to workingmen by any ambassador who has proved his right 
to represent the will of the Almighty. 

With this “authoritative” declaration Mr. Baer refused the request of 
the miners to be heard through their representatives who were authorized to 
make an agreement fixing terms of all workers. There was no other way by 
which an agreement could be made. It is impossible for each miner to make 
his own agreement with the employer’s representative. Mr. Baer, though 
himself a representative of the employers’ interests, denied the right of the 
workers to representatives. For him there was “‘nothing to arbitrate.” He 
wished to decree what should be the terms and conditions of work. He was 
willing to accord the miners the privilege of accepting his decree or reject- 
ing it if the pangs of hunger were not sufficiently compelling. 

But Mr. Baer lived to know better. He later “‘recognized”’ miners’ organ- 
izations and met with their representatives when necessary to argue upon 
conditions and terms of work. 

George S. Pullman took the same arrogant attitude in the Pullman 
strikes. In the railway strike of 1894 he decided that there was nothing to 
arbitrate. He attempted to enforce the power of an industrial despot and 
to govern his employes, haughtily—arbitrarily. 

Now the House of Rockefeller asserts this claim to do with its property 
absolutely as it wills. Another claimant to divine right, a new industrial 
Dictator and Imperator, has arisen. For years the public has been familiar 
with the elder John D. Rockefeller, with his callousness, his indifference to 
public opinion, his secretiveness, his absolute disregard of the rights of others, 
whether public or private, his contempt for justice, and his sanctimonious 
cloak of religious'vanity. Though the press pictures him as hustling his old 
legs from Ohio to New York to the all too rapid tune of “‘Heaven is my home”’ 
in order to dodge payment of his income tax, though he smiles at $29,000,000 
fines, and reaches out to control the fountain head of learning of this country 
and even of the world, yet he has not by overt act aroused the resentment 
and indignation of the nation, partly perhaps because Americans forgive 
much in a “‘self-made man.” ‘They may ardently wish that some wiser 
person had undertaken the job of making him, but they respect his ability to 
do things. 

But Rockefeller II, who did not make but inherited the family 
billions, and with them inherited his father’s impervious preoccupation, un- 
heeding indifference to the call of the human and his imperturbable impervious- 
ness to all that does not further his own interests, stirs to its very depths 
that sense of justice necessary for self-respect. Men would be less than 
human if they could calmly acquiesce in the words in which Rockefeller II 
projected his will and defied the representatives of the highest constituted 
authority of the nation: 


“We stand ready to lose every cent we have invested in that company rather than that 
the workingmen of this country should lose their right to work for whom they please.” 
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Later he amplified that assertion by the following statement: 

‘The impression has been created that if we would agree to submit to the unionizing 
of the camps of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company this entire trouble would be ended. 
The public generally does not seem to consider whether or not this is a right or a fair demand 
and in the interests of the employes of the company as a whole. What would become 
of the great majority of its workers were such surrender to be made? All of its loyal non- 
union employes, numbering several thousands, more than 90 per cent of the total number 
employed in the mines, who have been faithful and true to its interests, would be thrown 
out of employment unless willing to submit as individuals to union dictation. Is it the 
spirit of American fair play which is asking such ruthless disregard of the interests of honest 
men, or is it the spirit of partisanship and self-seeking?”’ 

Will Rockefeller II explain why his ideal of freedom has roused such resent- 
ment among the men who worked in his mines; why they have struggled so 
long and made tremendous sacrifices to defeat it; why efforts to foist this 
“freedom” upon workers have engendered such bitterness and such violence; 
why gunmen and artillery are necessary to secure its establishment; why all 
the agents of force belonging to the state have been employed to help Rocke- 
feller convince these miners of the blessedness of this liberty that he says is 
so dear to them, and why these have failed? If 90 per cent of the employes of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company endorse his ideal of freedom, how can he 
explain the civil war that has devastated and disgraced Colorado? 

When the President sent a representative to Rockefeller II he erred, 
for he should have “‘invited’’ Rockefeller to come to the White House. But 
Dr. Foster, the chairman of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Mines and Mining, was sent to Rockefeller II, who absolutely 
refused all offers of mediation and issued the following overbearingly 
audacious statement: 


“In reply to his request for some suggestion as to how the strike could be terminated, 
we said to Dr. Foster that if the President would make a public statement that the federal 
troops were being sent to Colorado for the purpose of enforcing obedience to the law and 
securing to every citizen the right guaranteed by the Constitution to be protected in life and 
liberty, whether he chooses to work as a member of a union or not, it would go far to ter- 
minate the deplorablé conditions which now exist. 

“Since that issue of resistance to constituted authority is raised it is unthinkable that 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, or any of the companies operating in the state should 
be asked to yield its position on a preliminary and now extraneous matter of dispute, as the 
price of securing the withdrawal of forces armed to combat their own government.” 


But Rockefeller II has presumed too much. Justice and self-respect are 
not dead in the United States. 

King Canute of old ordered his throne to be placed at the water’s edge 
when the tide was out, and forbade the rising tide to trouble him. But each 
swell of ocean rose higher and higher—the grim power of the sea cares not for 
the arbitrary will of man. Canute learned, moved, and lived. 

Rockefeller II has commanded the onward tide of human progress to 
stay. He has defied the will of the people. He has violated their public insti- 
tutions and has corrupted governmental honesty and efficiency. To enforce 
a conception of liberty conceived in the narrow limitations of his knowledge 
of men, cold and devitalized from isolation from the lives and hearts of men, 
he has relentlessly followed a policy that could only result in violence and 
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bloodshed. Because he wished to impose his will upon thousands of resisting 
men, whom experience had convinced that they were right, men, women, and 
children have been hungry, cold and sick; men, women, and children have 
died from exposure and violence; they have been shot to death; they have 
been burned alive. 

Will nothing rouse this man? Has the milk of human feeling been trans- 
muted by the poison of greed for yellow gold? Is his sense of moral responsi- 
bility utterly dead? Can not the fragments of human bodies, the odor of 
crisp human flesh, and the smell of spilt human blood rouse him from the 
fixedness of his ‘‘divine’’ purpose? 

Will he rouse ere the waves of human resentment grow too strong? Or 
will he be swept away by the force that he heeds not? 





How fundamentally the service of the underground workers is related to the 
whole social structure is realized only when the workers 


monic _ themselves compel recognition by withholding that service. 
WHOLESALE The hardships, the perils, the heartbreaking toil of the 


underground work also is only appreciated when the workers 
themselves force grim facts upon the consciousness of society—those grim facts 
are mangled bodies, torn flesh and limbs, and their own life-blood. 

Down in West Virginia two hundred miners have given society human 
demonstrations of the perils of mines. Society gasped at the noise of the 
explosion, shuddered at the smell of fresh blood and flesh. So far only their 
emotions have been aroused. How many more demonstrations will be nec- 
essary to move the consciences of men and to convince them that civilized 
society can not permit the operation of unsafe mines? Men and women with a 
moral appreciation of the value of human life will not dare to permit men to 
work in mines that are known to be death-traps. Furthermore, a society 
with this higher morality will feel the obligation of knowing whether or not 
conditions in mines are safe. 

Mine No. 5, operated by the New River Collieries Company, at Eccles, 
West Virginia, had been officially reported as a gaseous mine. Yet the miners 
were exposed to its perils daily. Perhaps they did not understand the danger 
perhaps familiarity made them callous, perhaps compelling necessity forced 
them to accept the hazard. They had no way to bring the story of the lives 
of coal-diggers to the ears of society. Society was too busy with other things 
to find out for itself. Only some horrifying disaster attracts its attention to 
the mines. Will not the three explosions in that mine have some effect upon 
the hearts of the users of coal, that preventive measures may be made more 
effective? 

The reports of the federal Bureau of Mines for 1913, give 2,785 as the 
total number of men killed in and around the mines during 1913, as compared 
with 2,360 for 1912. This represents an increase of 425, or 18 per cent. The 
number of mine disasters was reduced by 38 per cent. The United States 
has the highest death rate of men killed in coal mines of any great coal mining 
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country, which in itself is proof that the United States is far behind those 
countries in its care for the lives of those who dig in our coal mines. 

The federal Bureau of Mines has made progress, but it is just beginning 
to disclose the immense field for effective work awaiting its agents. Safety 
inquiries and investigations have not kept pace with the appalling need for 
them. Human lives have been held pitifully cheap by mine operators. 

The constant daily toll of the mines consumes a few lives each day. 
Silently they disappear and only those in the home group know or care. The 
terrible indifference of industry merely notes these lives in the mine records. 

But if we as people have hearts and minds we will take notice of each 
miner who loses his life in the underground service to society. We will freely 
give our national riches to prevent the wastes and to eliminate the hazards 
from that service. We will remove all obstructions that prevent the Bureau of 
Mines from rendering the most effective service. We will create a public senti- 
ment that shall compel conformance with the best methods for safeguarding 
the lives of the miners. 





When John D. Rockefeller II broke the traditional silence that has concealed 

the policies of 26 Broadway, he disclosed to the world 
ORGANIZING an imperious will accustomed to demand unques- 
re woe tioning compliance. He told the American people 
GRIM SPECTRE ] ; ' 

through their representatives in the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining, his conception of industrial freedom. It was a strange 
exotic ideal of freedom, totally unhampered by experience in digging in coal 
mines. 

To establish that ideal of freedom he declared he was willing to sacrifice 
every cent he had invested in the coal mines of Colorado. Nothing has yet 
moved him from that decision—not even the massacre of Ludlow and the 
ghastly spectres that claim that field as sacred to the cause of industrial free- 
dom turned him from his grim purpose. But that horror shocked the nation; 
human hearts responded to the moans and entreaties of the suffering and 
dying, and the wail of babes born in the midst of carnage and bloodshed. 

Colorado had shown her inability to maintain a republican form of 
government and to protect the lives of her citizens. Federal authority was 
asked to intervene. Federal authority tried to bring about some agreement 
between the miners of Colorado and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company: 
But federal authority was baffled by that imperious will which would not 
modify its decree by a single concession to human life. The demands of the 
United Mine Workers of America included an eight-hour workday for all men 
employed in the mines; the right to employ check-weighmen; the right to 
belong to a labor union; abolition of the truck store and scrip system; a 
semi-monthly pay-day; a 10 per cent increase in wages, and the abolition 
of the vicious guard system. 

The personal appeal of the administration and general disapproval and 
condemnation of the inhumanity of his course elicited from the traditional 
Rockefeller silence another oracular statement. John D. Rockefeller II 
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deliberately asserted that the eight-hour workday, semi-monthly payment, 
check-weighmen, abolition of compulsory trading at company stores, and 
increased wages had been granted before the strike was called or even talked 
of. In stating his reason for rejecting federal mediation, Mr. Rockefeller said: 

“In addition to the above the only matter which has been raised by the union is the 
unionizing of the company’s camps. On this question of the open shop, namely, the right 
of every American citizen to work on terms satisfactory to himself without securing the 
consent of the union, I reiterate what I said in my examination before the Committee on 
Mines and Mining in Washington a few weeks ago—that we regard this as a matter of princi- 
ple which could not be arbitrated.”’ 

In reply to Mr. Rockefeller’s published statement, Mr. William Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, categorically 
denied that the five points mentioned by Mr. Rockefeller had been granted 
the Colorado miners. He added: 

“If Mr. Rockefeller’s representatives in Colorado will meet the representatives of their 
employes, either directly or indirectly, hear and adjust the well-founded grievances which 
they have to present, enter into an agreement by which individual grievances can be ad- 
justed as they may arise in the future, peace and tranquility can be established in the 
Colorado coal fields. 

“The responsibility for a continuation of the industrial war in Colorado rests fairly 
and squarely with Mr. Rockefeller. He can not hide behind the excuse that the unionizing 
of the mines is the real bone of contention.”’ 

Many of the demands made by the United Mine Workers are covered 
by the laws of Colorado—a significant commentary upon the power of the 
invisible government in Colorado. 

It is against the law to discharge an employe between the age of eighteen 
and sixty years solely on account of age. 

It is unlawful for any person, company or corporation to prevent any 
employe from joining a labor union or other organization, or for such person 
or corporation to coerce employes by discharging or threatening to discharge 
them for joining labor or other unions or organizations. 

It is unlawful for persons or corporations to import “‘scab’’ labor by mis- 
representation, or to engage such labor without previous warning that strikes 
are on in the districts in which it is proposed to employ such labor. 

It is against the law in Colorado to employ armed guards, or to possess 
arms for the purpose of using same to defend mining or other property with- 
out the express written permission of the Governor of the state. 

The eight-hour law is legally required throughout the state in all mining 
industry. Employers can not “blacklist” labor, or refuse to give proper 
references to efficient employes when asked. 

Labor laws require also that coal mines shall be rendered safe for workers 
and supplied with all necessary devices for preventing accidents. 

The Colorado statutes are also very explicit in regard to ‘company stores’ 
and there is a comprehensive ‘‘truck act” in existence. 

There are numerous laws as to employment of women and children. 

It will be remembered that the grand jury that indicted the officials of 
the miners’ organization under the Sherman antitrust act condemned the 
mine operators for their failure to observe the state labor laws. 
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To secure the enforcement of these laws the miners had no other recourse 
than the strike. 

It is evident from Mr. Rockefeller’s statement that the real principle 
at issue, the principle which he deems of national importance, the principle 
which can not be arbitrated, is recognition of the union. The reason he assigns 
for his position is the individual freedom of his non-union employes. 

If Mr. Rockefeller knew anything about the life of miners he would know 
that only through organization do the miners realize any degree of personal 
freedom. Organization is the only way by which they can resist the power 
of the employer to compel them to accept whatever conditions and terms he 
may choose to offer. It is idle to say that they are free to choose employers— 
they haven’t money enough to afford a choice. Organization gives choice. 
Organization establishes industrial freedom. 

If the employers will agree to meet with the representatives of their 
employes to talk over grievances and difficulties, and to decide upon terms 
and conditions of work, the foundations for permanent industrial peace in 
the coal mines of Colorado will have been laid. 

This is not the first battle in the struggle of the miners for liberty through 
organization. Ten years ago they struck for the right to organize. It is the 
fooled, docile, Rockefellerized miners of ten years.ago that are now fighting 
desperately for freedom. 

There can be no industrial peace so long as the workers are denied the 
right to promote their own welfare and an opportunity to seek redress for 
grievances. Pent-up sense of injustice and brooding over wrongs result in 
strikes and often bloodshed—in Colorado they have resulted in civil warfare. 

Under guise of protecting the freedom of non-union employes, the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company has involved the state in warfare to maintain 
its mines closed to union labor. It is not that the company cares for non- 
union workers but that it wishes to drive out union workers. For the purpose 
of driving them out it has caused the state to be invaded by foreign and out 
side miners; it has fortified its mines, brought in gunmen known to be of the 
most vicious and criminal classes; it has corrupted and suborned state officials 
and agents to protect its private interests and private purposes. Recent testi- 
mony at the investigation now in progress in Colorado reveals that two 
thirds of the members of companies A and B of the state militia were paid 
by the coal operators. It has brought about a state of anarchy and violence 
that has disgraced the commonwealth of Colorado. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company claims that only a small per cent 
of its employes are organized, and yet for months it has employed troops, 
arms, violence, and even murder to overcome the resistance of employes who 
will not submit to the employer’s standards of freedom without organization 

Similar struggles for recognition of the union have occurred in other coal 
fields; arbitrary coal operators have opposed organization. Many have learned 
and now meet with representatives of their employes for the purpose of making 
fair, intelligent agreements. 

John D. Rockefeller II will also learn that human right and justice are 
greater than his conception of “individual freedom.”’ He will learn that no 
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imperial dictator can defy a powerful, intelligent, aroused public opinion. 
Mr. Rockefeller has been rapidly educating public opinion by his arbitrary 
policy and his cynical disregard of human welfare. The dead of Colorado are 
vivid lessons the nation will not soon forget. Mr. Rockefeller in turn will and 
must be taught that organization is necessary for the welfare of the workers 
and the nation. 

The men of labor know how essential organization is to their liberty, 
aye, to their very lives; they will grit their teeth and organize; they will 
organize despite the grim spectre of death confronting them! 





The justice which affects men and women is not some impersonal, universal 
thing, but a force which accords them their rights in the 


JUDGES relations with other men and women. Justice must be made 
AND HUMAN one ee ae Oe 
JUSTICE effective in all the interests and phases of life. Since justice 


can only result through the conductivity of a human will, 
the human agent is the most important factor in securing it. Theoretically, 
absolute justice is, of course, never realized in the actual, but we must at 
least approximate it. 

To be an agent of justice is a most serious function requiring the highest 
qualities of heart and mind. A judge can not do more than he is. 

To do justice one must understand the past and the future. Whatever 
the judge knows of the past is part of his own mental background. Whatever 
he knows of the future is his prophetic instinct born of his knowledge of the 
human heart. 

Mental background is the mass of usable impressions and facts that have 
accumulated from environment, thought, and life. This background 
is a means of interpreting the present. Whatever experience is not a part of 
the background can not influence the mind in deciding present problems. <A 
judge whose mental background has never been keyed to the whir of 
modern industry and does not contain real experiences that enable him to 
step into the shoes of the man who works for a shop boss, can never get the 
viewpoint of those who view life from the machines of industry. If he can not 
get the viewpoint he can never enter into that life to a sufficient degree to 
enable him to know justice for the affairs of that life, for he could never 
understand what it was all about. 

But of course the mental background of no judge could be universal. 
Personal experience must be supplemented and illuminated by sympathetic 
imagination. Imagination enables him to sound the unseen depths in human 
nature and enables him to look beyond what men are into the larger selves 
that they would be. A man who does not take for granted the great things 
in human nature can not be an agent of justice, for he has no sense of the 
future into which the whole world is swinging. A judge who does not believe 
in the masses can apply only the letter of the law without understanding the 
spirit of justice. 

Since the human instrumentality for realizing justice is so important it 
is not strange that men now question where it may be found. Too many of 
our judges have been selected merely because of highly specialized training 
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or for purely political purposes. Unfortunately our political machinery 
provides but scanty opportunity for deposing judges whose qualities of heart 
and mind prove unequal to the high duty of establishing justice. Moral 
obloquy usually must become evident before impeachment is considered. 

Perhaps no more conspicuous example of the absence of the true judicial 
temperament can be found than Alston G. Dayton, federal judge for the 
northern district of West Virginia. His official acts prove either that he is 
unable to understand the life of the masses of the people or that he has de- 
liberately allied himself with a particular class interest against the welfare 
of the masses. Whichever is true he is incapable of unprejudiced decisions 
and unable to perform duties in a manner requisite for justice. 

In the leading article of this issue we have discussed some of Judge Dayton’s 
official acts which have aroused condemnation of him as a judge and have 
brought criticism of that which he represents. The miners of West Virginia 
endeavored to bring the judicial abuses of this judge before those authorized 
to remove him from office. Another effort to secure his removal is a resolution 
for impeachment proceedings against him introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Neeley of West Virginia. 

But more important than the impeachment of a judge who has already 
brought injustice into the lives of the people is the prevention of the appoint- 
ment to such offices of men who are not qualified for judicial duties. Already 
there are suggestions that Professor W. H. Taft will be appointed to fill the 
next vacancy in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Many citizens of this country feel that such an appointment would be a 
grave mistake—a backward step. The Supreme Court of the United States 
is the highest judicial authority. No man should have an influence in deciding 
the opinions of that court whose sympathies are prejudiced and who does not 
have faith in the people. 

No one who knows Mr. Taft can fail to appreciate the charm of his per- 
sonality, his honorable, manly nature, and his brilliant mentality. His 
prejudice is perfectly unconscious, therefore hopeless. He is sincere and dog- 
matic in his convictions because he can not see the other side. Though a great 
and a fine man he has again and again avowed his approval of those ideas 
and concepts against which our nation has declared in order to open 
up avenues to progress and development. 

Judge Taft's attitude toward justice is that of the experimental scientist 
who loves his science for itself rather than for its power for human welfare. 

During his service on the federal bench Judge Taft won distinction 
among a class by “‘his brilliant application of old principles to new situations.” 
The old principles were the injunctive process, the new situations were the 
industrial relations between employers and employes. In the Toledo and Ann 
Arbor and the Phelan injunction and contempt cases Judge Taft established 
precedents that have been of far-reaching consequence in increasing the abuse 
and the perversion of the writ of injunction to apply to personal relations, 
to forbid men to cease work which may “‘interfere’”’ with business. As judge 
and as president Mr. Taft was truly the injunction standard-bearer, the rep- 
resentative of the special interests against the people. 
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As Professor Taft he has undertaken the special mission of opposing 
democratization of the government. Professor Taft does not have faith in the 
masses of the people. He does not believe that the “crowd”’ has imagination 
and ideals. He does not understand that lasting progress can come only when 
the crowd is individualized and each becomes a responsible agent. 

Professor Taft does not have faith in the rule of the people—he mis- 
trusts the judgment and the sanity of the people. He recently said: 

' “We are not in favor of the rule of all the people as an end desirable in itself. We 
love democracy, not because of the name but because of what it accomplishes. We are in 

. favor of a rule by as many of the people in a democracy as will secure a good government, 
and no more. The result will be good because it secures the happiness of the individual. 
Government is a means to an end, and the means are to be selected on account of the 
adaptability to that end.” 





Government Mr. Taft conceives to be an agency to accomplish objective 
results and not an agency to develop individuals. It is far better for men and 
women to govern themselves and to make mistakes in the attempt than to be 
directed by a benevolent despot with superior information. There is danger 
to popular control in Mr. Taft’s suggestion that a limited number of the people 
be authorized to “rule.” Class government by a few, whether they be well 
chosen or not, is a menace to the ideals of the masses and to the development 
of initiative and of liberty. 

The judges of our country, and particularly the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, must be men who are something more than pro- 
found jurists married to preconceived concepts prejudicial to social progress. 
Learning and regard for precedent must be tempered by appreciation of the 
value of human rights and liberty. Judges must at least be abreast with the 
best concepts of liberty and progress. 

That is the hopeless element in Judge Taft, President Taft, and Pro- 
fessor Taft—he does not know, alas he can not understand. A man who can 
not see what he is doing should not be a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 





The final word has been spoken in the contempt case against Mitchell, Morri- 
son, and Gompers. The decision of the Supreme Court of 
A DECISION the United States decided that proceedings are now barred 
LEAVING FUN- Ly the statute of limitations. 
DAMENTALS , ' 
IN THE AIR Seven years ago the American Federation of Labor 
sought an injunction case to be made a test case for securing 
a ruling from the highest court of the land upon the principles of the injunctive 
process. Many injunctions had been issued against workers which deprived 
them of constitutional and statutory rights. Workers were restrained from 
doing things which were lawful. They were even forbidden freedom of speech 
and press. It was the purpose of the A. F. of L. to secure an authoritative 
decision passing upon the application and the scope of the injunctive writ. 
Such a decision, it was thought, would either put an end to prevailing abuses 
or would serve as a basis for demands for legislative reform. 
The injunction proceedings instituted against the officers of the A. F. 
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of L. and others involved the most serious abuses against which the workers 
protested. The restraining order in the case was one of the most drastic ever 
issued—it forbade the A. F. of L. to mention the name of the firm applying 
for the order, or even to publish the injunction itself. 

Organized labor believed that usurpation of power and illegal use of 
authority should not be permitted to undermine the rights of the people. 
It held that any judicial order which denied individuals their legal rights 
exceeded the authority of the judge who issued it, and therefore was void and 
not binding. Because Messrs. Morrison, Mitchell, and Gompers exercised 
their rights as free men and citizens, they were charged with violating the 
injunction. Contempt proceedings were instituted which were carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the meantime the Buck’s Stove and Range Company entered into an 
agreement with organized labor which provided for fair conditions in its 
establishment. It was the duty of the officers of the A. F. of L. to enter into 
this agreement to secure industrial peace and the welfare of the workers con- 
cerned. The agreement stipulated that the settlement should not affect the 
court proceedings. 

However, the attorneys for labor as well as for the prosecution concluded 
that because of the agreement reached the United States Supreme Court 
would probably regard the case as a moot case and would dismiss the appeals 
which both sides had made. The attorneys for Morrison, Mitchell, and Gom 
pers, suggested that inasmuch as the Supreme Court would unquestionably 
throw out the appeals upon the injunction features of the case, the court should 
be asked to dismiss the entire proceedings, including contempts and the sen 
tences imposed by Justice Wright. The three men declined to avail them 
selves of this suggestion, insisting that such a procedure would furnish seem 
ing justification for the inference that the appeal was taken simply to save 
themselves from the jail sentences. Thus the contempt case was the only one 
which came before the Supreme Court upon appeal. That court reversed the 
decision and sentences of the lower court and decided that the case ‘“‘might’’ 
again be taken up by Judge Wright. 

The court did not pass upon the principles involved in the injunction 
-ase—principles of immediate importance to the whole nation, principles 
that must be defined before constructive action for reform was possible. 

Judge Wright at once instituted new contempt proceedings. The day 
following the decision Judge Wright appointed a ‘‘committee,”” composed of 
the attorneys who prosecuted Morrison, Mitchell, and Gompers in the original 
case, to investigate and to report upon whether or not there were reasonabl 
grounds to believe that the defendants had violated the injunction. The 
“committee’’ of course reported “reasonable grounds,’’ but suggested that 
an apology would vindicate the court’s dignity. But an apology would imply 
a confession of guilt. The three men refused. 

The attitude, the methods, and the rulings of Judge Wright indicated 
that his actuating motive was desire for personal vengeance rather than to 
uphold the dignity of his court. In the re-trial the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia confirmed its decision in the original case, and its jail 
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sentences of twelve, nine, and six months for Gompers, Mitchell, and Morri- 
son, respectively. The majority opinion of the District Appeal Court agreed 
with the decision of the lower court, but reduced the sentences to thirty days’ 
jail sentence for Gompers and fines of five hundred dollars for Mitchell and 
Morrison. 


For a second time the case came before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in January, 1914. A reargument of the whole case before the whole 
court was ordered for April. On May 12 the Supreme Court handed down its 
decision. The decision is of great importance in that it defines contempts as 
crimes and thereby puts a time limitation upon the prosecution of them. No 
other contempt case can be dragged through as many years as the one against 
the officers of the A. F. of L. 

That at least is a gain, for prosecution may easily be prolonged until it 
becomes persecution. But appeals, rehearings, prolongation necessitate 
money expenditures which poor men can not afford. Thus a prohibitive 
money valuation is put upon justice. But the judiciary has refused to pass 
upon the great human issues involved in the case. The principles of justice 
have been lost in the maze of legalism. Instead of clearing aside everything 
that would in any way interfere with justice, technicalities and legal quibbles 
were allowed to obscure the great things and were used to avoid deciding the 
big issues. 

Since reform of the abuses of the injunctive process can not be secured 
by a legal decision that sweeps aside everything but the fundamental issues 
and gives a clear-cut analysis of equity principles, the workers must rely upon 
other methods. These reforms must be secured by an act of legislation. 

Repeatedly the workers have beer told that judicial orders should be 
obeyed until the court passes upon whether they were rightfully or wrongfully 
issued. The injunction issued against the officers of the A. F. of L. denied 
rights necessary to free men and placed restrictions upon them that rendered 
the performance of official duties impossible. For seven years the representa- 
tives of Labor sought to obtain from the courts a decision upon the legality 
of the injunction issued against them. At the end of that time they were told 
that the proceedings were barred under the statute of limitations. 

Surely if Morrison, Mitchell, and Gompers were guilty of contempt of 
court, justice required that they be pronounced guilty; if they were not 
guilty because the injunction was illegal, justice required that they be pro- 
nounced innocent. A higher court should not hesitate to condemn unjudicial 
acts of a judge of a lower court. When men ask justice they will not be con- 
tent with legalism. 

During these seven. years that Labor has sought justice through the 
courts it has brought the issues involved forcibly before all the people of the 
country. Wide publicity was given to the cause of human rights. Reform of 
the laws governing the issuance of injunctions and prevention of the abuses 
of the writ have been shown to be an imperative necess'ty. 

America’s workers have twice been promised by the party now in power 
enactment of legislation to protect them against judicial usurpation of 
authority and to secure them full enjoyment of their rights. They now 
demand the prompt fulfillment of that pledge. 
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While Mother’s Day has for several years been observed by common 
consent it is now by legal enactment placed among the national customs that 
represent the spirit of the nation. It is fitting that a great people should not 
be unmindful of the forces of sentiment that are intimately associated with 
the best and the truest of life. Mother love typifies unselfish, unreserved giving 
of self. The mother who quietly performs her duty in the home and in the 
lives of her children becomes a great molding force in the national life. But 
mother love extends beyond the home and radiates goodness, beauty, and 
gentleness among all. 

The movement to set aside a day to be designated as Mother’s Day 
appealed to the hearts and minds of all. When the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor was approached in 1912 to co-operate in the 
movement to have the second Sunday in May observed annually as a day of 
home-coming and honor to the home, they gave it official endorsement as an 
influence for good in the lives of the people. This action was reported to the 
Seattle Convention of the American Federation of Labor and was heartily 
endorsed. Organized labor assisted in every way to further this legislation. 

The bill making the observance of Mother’s Day a national institution, 
passed by Congress, was signed by President Wilson on May 9, 1914. 
The following day the first legal Mother’s Day was observed in our country. 
Its increasing observance will deepen our appreciation and reverence for 
mother love. 





The enemies of organized labor are conducting a most vigorous campaign 
to convince the printing trade unions of New York City 


a. that legislation to take labor organizations from under the 
STING provisions of the Sherman antitrust law is imperative. 


Two attempts to bring proceedings against the printing 
trade unions have not been successful for technical reasons. But both the 
attempt to invoke the Sherman antitrust law by Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany and the injunction sought by the Gill Company resulted in an intima- 
tion by the court that the organizations existed under the menace of future 
and “better devised” proceedings. The implacable foes of organized labor 
have not been slow to appreciate the value of the suggestion. Already they 
are busy seeking “‘new evidence’”’ whereby they may involve the printing 
trade unions in new and expensive litigation. The decision in which Judge 
Hough refused to grant an injunction against the photo-engravers contained 
a suggestion which the attorney for the ‘“‘Antiboycott Association’’ declared 


. most hopeful. Here it is: 


“It is further urged that the defendants have engaged in a conspiracy or combination 
in violation of sections 340-1, General Business Law of New York (the Donnelly act). It 
seems plain enough that this is true, but it is settled that for such cause a private party in his 
own suit is not entitled to injunctive relief. (Irving vs. Neal, 209 Fed. Rep., 471; Irving vs. 
Paine Lumber Co., U.S. D. V., Nov. 1913, aff'd. April 7, 1914.)” 


Evidently the damage suit for $50,000 already instituted against the 
union conforms to Judge Hough’s conception of the proper relief to be invoked 
against the “conspiracy.” 
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The ‘conspiracy’ with which the Gill Company charged the photo- 
engravers consisted of the following alleged acts: 

Seven years ago the photo-engravers refused to work upon typographical 
or photo-engraving work which in any way gave aid or support to those whose 
advancement would undermine the business of union employers and hence 
would result in longer hours, lower wages, poorer conditions. From that time 
they consistently pursued the same policy. The Gill Engraving Company 
was the one large firm in New York City that was openly antiunion; it 
refused to employ union workers, discharged every employe who joined, and 
refused to have any dealings with the union. For seven years Gill maintained 
a shop avowedly “‘closed”’ to union labor. 

Organized labor was compelled to resist the Gill policy. Self-preservation 
depended upon the defeat of antiunionism. 

As to the motive which actuated the efforts to persuade customers to 
give their patronage to union shops, Judge Hough declared: 

“‘As to the purpose with which defendants have acted, I am of opinion that hostility 
to Gill Company is subordinate and incidental. All non-union businesses are treated alike; 
naturally the greater the business the greater the aggregate dislike—but the quality of hatred 
is the same irrespective of size. That Gill Company is hurt, is gratifying, but incidentally 
the procedure would be the same were complainant non-existent. The priest of Juggernaut 
may be glad that the car rolls over a personal enemy—but the car rolls, primarily to glorify 
the god within. 

“Of course defendants well know that their plan of campaign would injure Gill Com- 
pany; they intended to injure anybody who got in their way, and they knew complainant 
was there; nevertheless, the ultimate purpose, the causa causans of defendant's action, was 
deeper and more far-reaching than merely to injure one business.” 


Motives, the Judge added, are important, ‘‘for motive begets intent.” 

Judge Hough held that as the case was a purely local one, only the law of 
New York should be applied. He held that injunctive relief could not be 
granted pending the suit because the defendants’ acts constituted crimes 
under the New York Penal Code: 

“Let it be admitted that under Kellogg vs. Sowerby, 190 N. Y., 370, a civil suit will lie 
against a person.committing a crime, by one who is injured through the commission thereof, 
and that on final hearing and after a full presentation of testimony, authority might compel 
the issuance of an injunction—but injunctions pending suit are more of grace than of right; 
I am sure that penal statutes are meant to be enforced in criminal courts; their uses as 
bases for injunction is usually illegitimate and always illogical; even the not infrequent 
fact that prosecuting officers do not enforce the statute against some citizens and rigidly 
enforce it against others, does not justify an attempted administration of criminal law by 
courts of equity.” 


Judge Hough affirms the contention of Labor that injunctions should not 
be issued to prevent crimes or to usurp the functions of criminal law. He prop- 
erly refused an appeal to equity courts for relief from violations of criminal 
law. 

To charge the union with boycott does not necessarily impart illegality, 
the court held. For a lockout, a strike, and a boycott are fundamentally of 
: the same character; that is, they are voluntary abstentions from normal acts 
in order to attain a desired end. The test provided by the New York laws for 
these acts are the same; inquiry into the legality of the desired object, and 
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into the means for attaining that object. As a result of this position Judge 


Hough said the courts had abandoned the doctrine that any concerted arrange- 
ment to change trade relations or to hinder the following of the trade consti- 
tuted an actionable conspiracy. 

The defendants in their reply to the injunction petition contended that 
the Gill Company had declared war on the union by discharging all union 
members and hence did not come into court with clean hands. To this con- 
tention the court said: 

“Defendants have called attention to one fact not found in any case known or shown 
tome. Gill Company has declared war on the union by discharging all members found in its 
shop. It is said this should deprive complainant of the aid of equity, and Sinsheimer vs 

United Garment Workers, 77 Hun, 215, is relied on. It is not seen why a person otherwise 
entitled to protection for his business, is deprived of it because he will not employ a certain 
class of workmen—the non-preferred workmen are not therefore given any right to injure 
the man who does not prefer them 

“In the United States courts for this circuit, National Fireproofing Co. vs. Mason 
Builders’ Assn., 169 Fed. Rep., 259, is controlling. It accepts the New York cases fully, 
prously regrets the injuries committed, and writes the epitaph of litigation such as this by 
declaring that when equal legal rights clash equity is helpless. This is true; it would have been 
just as true to point out that the result of legalizing strikes, lockouts, and boycotts under the 
circumstances must be that those who understand the use of such legal tools can always keep 
within the law, and accomplish their main purpose while inflicting all necessary ‘incidental 


injury 


There is an ominous tone in this last sentence of Judge Hough’s. Did 
the court intend it as a warning against legalizing the normal acts that grow 
out of efforts to establish industrial justice ? 

This decision refusing the injunction constitutes yet another reason for 
greater insistence in urging demands for legislation that shall take unions 
from under the Sherman antitrust act. The existence of organized labor is 
menaced so long as the present legislation is unchanged. Let all organized 
labor earnestly urge and demand the incorporation in the administration 
trust legislation of such provisions as shall exempt organizations of workers 
from regulations applying to capital and shall restore to the workers the rights 
taken from them by courts’ interpretations of the Sherman antitrust law. 





Organize the unorganized. Unite and federate the organized. Now for 
the three million mark! 





Resist all wage reductions. Work for the eight-hour day. Let all organ- 
ized workers unite in a nation-wide forward movement until every toiler is 
a member of his union, fighting to attain justice. Let all join in an effort to 
reach and pass the three million mark. 
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E. C. ON COLORADO OUTRAGES 


OR months America’s workers have been roused to indignation at the 


injustice and the succession of outrages that have been heaped 

upon the miners of Colorado; we have been deeply moved at their suffer- 
ing and bitter grief, but we have been inspired by the brave, dauntless struggle 
for rights by men bleeding in body and in heart. The blood-stained mines of 
Colorado take their place among the historic battlefields sacred to the cause of 
human liberty. They stir feelings too deep for words. 

In the course of the struggle most serious abuses have arisen, abuses 
subversive of free government. Laws have been cynically violated and gov 
ernmental agencies for law and order have been used for the furtherance of 
private interestslagainst the general welfare. Mine operators collected private 
armies and inaugurated a reign of anarchy and violence. Military govern 
ment supplanted civil government and the ancient writ of habeas corpus was 
denied. Men, women, and children lived in terror of the violence of armed 
ruffians. They risked their lives and their all for the rights of free men. Many 
have made the ultimate sacrifice—they lost their lives. 

‘The cause which inspired the fidelity of the miners and held their devotion 
is the cause that has ever spurred free workers on to service and greater achieve- 
ments—the right to organize to promote their own welfare. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has arbitrarily denied its employes 
this right. They expressed their denial under guise of allegiance to the princi- 
ple of individual freedom of contract—a principle that has been the stronghold 
for innumerable attacks upon efforts to secure greater freedom and protection 
for the workers. 

Responsibility for this policy rests upon John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who abso- 
lutely refused to submit to arbitration the differences between him and his em- 
ployes. He arbitrarily refused his employes the only method by which they 
can be free to make contracts securing them just conditions. He refused to 
consent to the only method by which permanent peace may be made to 
prevail in Colorado. 

Therefore, we, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, do express our disapproval and condemnation of the policy pursued by 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as the 
person responsible for that policy. We urge and insist that governmental 
forces for law and order be used only to promote justice and freedom. We 
wish to impress upon all those responsible for the present terrible and dis- 
graceful conditions in Colorado, the duty that rests upon them of establishing 
peace with justice and agencies to maintain that peace. 

To the miners of Colorado we wish to express our sympathy with their 
suffering, our admiration for their courageous sacrifices, and our support in 
their struggle for industrial freedom and justice. 

Declaration adopted by the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., May 15, 1914. 
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SoME ASPECTS OF LABOR 


By Dr. Emu, AMBERG 


aspects of labor. But as a far-reaching 

view can be obtained by ascending one 
mountain in a chain of mouncains and seeing 
some of the rest, so can a survey be made of 
the labor field from some one of the great 
volumes from the library.- One of the 
efforts toward a better understanding is made 
by Adolph Levenstein in his book, entitled: 

“The laboringman’s question with es- 
pecial consideration of the sociological side 
of the modern industry and psycho-physi- 
cal influences upon the workingman.”’ 

Levenstein’s work is a great source of in- 
formation and is of vital interest. He does 
not theorize. His investigations have been 
incited by the workingman’s meetings which 
he held regularly on Wednesday evening in 
his house. He found that it was heart- 
breaking to watch those who had to do their 
work automatically during the day. It ap- 
peared to him that a great pressure was 
bearing in upon their souls and that it was im- 
possible in this large circle to analyze their 
thoughts, their hopes, and their wishes. 
Out of despair over these workers the wish 
was created in him to comprehend as much as 
possible the causative connection between 
the technique of work and effects resulting to 
the soul life therefrom. Some of his find- 
ings he published in the book mentioned 
before, others will be treated in a more 
comprehensive work which is in prepara- 
tion. 

Levenstein aimed to establish a basis of 
information in order to answer the two 
questions; (a) what kind of men does the 
modern industry create under the pressure 
of private co-operative economy? (b) Which 
forces constitute the counterweight against 
a possible psychic and physical degeneration ? 

He sent out 8,000 circulars containing 
twenty-six questions. The investigation 
started in August, 1907, and was closed in 
April, 1911. The blanks were sent to: 

Miners (regions of the Ruhr, Saar, 
and Silesia). 
Textile workers (Berlin, Forst). 
Metal workers (Berlin, Solingen, Ob- 
erstein). 


|’ WOULD require a library to treat alk 


The manner in which some received the 
question blanks is very significant. One 
man in the region of the Ruhr, for instance, 
says ‘concerning the little interest of any col- 
leagues to fill out the question blanks, I 
must say that I distinguish three classes, 
an indifferent one, an apprehensive one, and 
a conscious one. After a longer explanation, 
I got access to the indifferent and appre- 
hensive class, the conscious had a sneering 
smile. This latter class, which is not of great 
consequence, says determinately, ‘ we do not 
want pity from those high up; they have no 
heart for us.’ ”’ 

Some said, “I can not answer the ques- 
tions. I am too stupid.” 

In the “ Bergische Arbeiter Stimme,’’ May, 
1910, was an article which concluded as 
follows: ‘“The party in Berlin should keep 
away such people who consider themselves 
important and who see in the workingmen 
only objects for their whims and follies and 
only a chance to make a name for themselves 
by aid of any sensational misrepresentations.”’ 
Levenstein received 5,040 answers (63 per 
cent); from miners, 2,084; from textile work- 
ers, 1,153; and from metal workers, 1,805. 

Levenstein says that study of fatigue is 
perhaps the most important in physiology; 
that anatomic and histologic examinations 
of the nervous system do not explain the 
nature of fatigue; and that the explanation 
can be expected only in terms of both 
psychologic and physiologic processes. 

He asked among others the following ques- 
tions: Do you experience fatigue or other 
hardships by doing always the same kind of 
work? After how many hours do you usually 
get tired? , 

The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, behind the branch in 
which the workingman is occupied refer to 
the four characteristic classes into which 
Levenstein divided the laborers: 





1—The intellectual class.......... 300 §=5.9% 
2—tThe ‘philosophical class (contem- 

a a ai be 501 9.9% 
3—The intellectually perverted class 1010 20.1% 
4—The apathetic class............ 3229 64.1% 

EE ee eee 5040 


In the first-class are those of creative 


































































autonomous character with the optimism of 
youth. 

” In the second, those who are resigned, who 
have become lonesome and are not under- 
stood by their comrades, who are harmoni- 
cally tuned, who read Buechner, Goethe, 
Renan, Nietsche, Kante, Schopenhauer, etc. 

In the third, unskillful letterwriters who 
use strong expressions and foreign words 
mostly in the wrong place and end with a 
mixup of all kinds of quotations. Their 
sentences are dull and do not end. 

In the fourth, “those with a dead soul.” 
They could just as well be placed in cages 
and fed. ‘Their answers are hopeless. 

The following are typical replies to Leven- 
stein’s questions: 

“After I do my work (Schicht), I am so 
tired that everything annoys me when I 
come home. I can not entertain my wife 
and children which always makes my wife 
angry. I usually become tired within three 
or four hours.” 

“The heavy work of a miner causes one to 
go to sleep, tired out. One gets up in the 
morning feeling like one with beaten bones.”’ 

“This is also a peculiar question. It is 
admitted that different kinds of work incite 
the mind more, but every miner is ticed who 
has even half done his duty. It can not be 
told after how many hours of work one be- 
comes tired because a man who is not prej- 
‘ udiced can observe at the entrance door that 
many come to work already with cumber- 
some gait because the limbs do not get 
rested from one day to another.” 

“Exhaustion is present with me in the 
morning immediately when I get up at half- 
past three, caused probably by the disgust- 
ing maus cousnen of working in a mine. 
When the work is finished at half-past one 
there is no trace of fatigue, probably because 
of the joyous excitement that another day 
is finished.” 

“The bones are dull so that one can not 
tell whether one is tired in the beginning of 
the work, in the middle or at the end of the 
same.”’ 

“One is almost always tired in the be- 

ginning of the present day from under- 
nourishment.”’ 
_ “Through the thirty-three years of serv- 
ice in mining I am bodily and entirely run 
down, especially because hunger and being 
out of work for long years have eaten my 
strength entirely. After two or three hours 
] 4m entirely worked out.” 
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The following replies were received from 
weavers: 

“I usually get tired after six hours on ac- 
count of doing always the same work.”’ 

“I do not feel very tired, the work is only 
immensely boring because one does not see 
anything all day long, but the shuttle flying 
from one side to the other and the weaver’s 
frame shaking to and fro.”’ 

“With bad material I get tired after three 
to four hours, with good material one can 
stand the work for ten hours.” 

“The fatigue comes always toward three 
in the afternoon.” 

“The monotonous work of mechanical 
weaving dulls one, and kills the mind. This 
effect is increased by the damp and stink- 
ing air of the working rooms. With bad 
material one sometimes gets sick of it after a 
few hours so that one wants to run away, 
etc.” 

“By doing the same kind of work, the 
mind is dulled especially in the afternoon 
between three and four. The monotonous 
clattering motion of the machines works like 
a lullaby and only the bell at the end of work 
makes one again fresh and lively.”’ 

“Mental and bodily fatigue appears in the 
first hours of the afternoon.” 

“It is difficult to answer this question. It 
would be more right to ask when do you not 
feel tired.” 

“Usually I am tired when I have walked 
up the high stairs to the factory and when the 
bad air of the working rooms comes towards 
me.” 

“I do not feel tired or experience any 
difficulty.” 

“One experiences an unconquerable dis- 
like in doing always the same work; one needs 
all the energy in order not to stagnate and 
lose one’s self entirely, morally and mentally 
in every respect. After five to six hours one 
becomes exhausted; otherwise I can not 
complain, because in my mind I am always 
somewhere else except at my work.” 

“As I do my work with a perfect ease of 
mind I feel little or no fatigue. Lucky that 
one can follow one’s thoughts while working.”’ 

“In the afternoon after three o’clock the 
strength decreases.” 

‘*The condition in my age is not the right 
measure for a statement when fatigue sets in. 
Now I am already bankrupt with my 
strength at noon. When I was forty years 


old the fatigue came in the afternoon be- 
tween three and four.” 
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well nourished I 
fatigued. If badly nourished I am fatigued 
after the sixth hour.” 

Metal workers replied as follows: 

‘By doing always the same kind of work a 
certain tediousness is produced in me which 
I try however to overcome. A direct fatigue 
appears with me usually after working 
eight and a half hours.” 

“So far I am healthy and fresh and I can 
not tell that I am tired.” 

“T rarely notice direct physical difficulties, 
yet frequently I am in danger of becoming 
dull by doing always the same work. I am 
usually tired after five to six hours.” 

“IT have no complaints when working, yet 
at three in the afternoon I should like to rest 
an hour.” 

“By virtue of habit I have accustomed 
myself so to the work that I like to work until 
intermission, which, however, can not come 
quick enough, but not a minute longer. I 
have comparatively much physical exercise 
and my work, the fitting in of switch tongues, 
is interesting, but on account of the comfort- 
less stupidity of my comrades, sometimes 
such a sadness takes hold of me that I put 
down hammer and file and storm away to a 
few colleagues on the shaving bench or 
drilling machine to share or toexchange with 
them some sensible opinions or I go outside 
to distract my mind. During breakfast and 
afternoon intermissions I usually read my 
labor paper, because I have little time in the 
evening and partly in order to avoid listening 
to the silly talk of my comrades.” 

“T am always tired in the evening, the con- 
sequence of the little elevating proletarian ex- 
istence. ‘To work without fighting makes me 
tired.” 

‘Says that he gets tired in the fourth hour, 
if the work is changing; in the third or 
sooner if he has always the same kind of 
work to do.”’ 

“If the work is hard after seven to eight 
hours.’ 

“Monday and ‘Tuesday less fatigue; 
regularly only toward the end of the week, 
etc.”’ 

‘Always tired.” 

“Does not feel tired.”’ 

“As I ar: above all healthy, solid, and 
not a boozer, I do not feel tired before late in 
the afternoon.’ 

“After five hours the tension decreases 
considerably, but a standard price is estab- 
lished and is always a pushing force.” 


“When I am 
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“One becomes automatic if one has worked 
from six to twelve. One gets sick of it and 
goes to work only with a certain nauseated 
feeling. It is the strongest on beautiful 
summer days when the parasites fly in the 
air. A 

“Fatigue comes in the afternoon hours." 

“First question certainly, yes. Fatigue 
appears sooner when doing the same work 
all the time, yet it all depends upon the con- 
dition of the soul and feeling. I do not ex- 
perience fatigue so quick because I am elas- 
a.” 

The question after how many hours 
do you get tired was answered by the textile 
and metal workers in the sense of the eight- 
hour working day, differently by the 
miners who answer in the sense of the 
five-hour working day. 

The question of fatigue has received great 
attention. I mention only that Josephine 
Goldmark in her book on ‘Fatigue and 
Efficiency” (Russell Sage Foundation, 1913), 
begins the preface by saying, ‘“The aim of 
this book is to present as a new basis fo, 
labor legislation the result of modern study 
of fatigue.”’ 

At the Congress of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy held in Washington September 23- 
28, 1912, several papers on fatigue were pre- 
sented. They can be found in volume 
III of the report. 

Muensterberg in his book on Psychology 
and Industrial Efficiency, says: ‘‘It was 
found that everywhere, even abstracting 
from all other cultural and social interests, 
a moderate shortening of the working day 
did not involve loss, but brought a direct 
gain. The German pioneer in the movement 
for the shortening of the workingman’s day, 
Ernst Abbe, the head of one of the greatest 
German factories, wrote many years ago that 
shortening from nine to eight hours, that is, 
cutting down of more than 10 per cent, did 
not involve a reduction of the day’s product, 
but an increase, and that this increase did not 
result from any supplementary efforts by 
which the intensity of the work would be re- 
inforced in an unhygienic way.”’ 

Already in 1896, W. H. Rivers and E. 
Kraepelin made the statement that the bor- 
der line of the permissible daily exhaustion 
is located where the sleep during the night 
does not furnish a total compensation. They 
continue: “The length and depth oj the 
sleep are absolutely determining for the 
degree of exhaustion to which we can sub- 




















mit an individual without endangering him 
permanently. Frequently we approach this 
limit. Law givers and founders of religion 
therefore have established regularly repeated 
beneficient days of rest on which the dis- 
turbed equilibrium in the economy of energy 
can be re-established, and besides we add 
vacation furloughs, when the increased ten- 
sion or the impossibility of the regular Sun- 
day rest suggests to us the danger of over- 
work. To our regret, we usually recognize 
the limit when we have overstepped it. 
It should be our effort to prevent the crea- 
tion of the lasting exhaustion.” 

In the answers to the question, what would 
you do if you had sufficient time for yourself, 
we find the desire expressed by many that 
they would like to devote their time to the 
family; others would go out and enjoy 
nature; many that would like to gain 
knowledge. 

The question what would you buy if you 
had sufficient money, was answered by 
many in the sense that they would like to 
buy good clothes, others would like to have 
sufficient to eat, etc. 

Inregard to the use of alcoholic beverages, 
interesting answers were received. The 
answers which Levenstein received were 
tabulated by him as follows: 


Miners: 


1,077-51.7% thought alcohol can be done 
without; 
411-19.7% thought alcohol can not be 
got along without; 
183— 8.8% thought they can work better 
after alcohol; 
413-19.8% did not answer this question. 


Metal workers: 


1,248-69.2% out of 1,803 consider alcohol is 

not necessary ; 

107— 5.6% thought it necessary ; 

113- 6.6% think they can work better 
after it. 

335-18:6% did not answer the question. 

Weavers: 

750-65% consider alcohol unnecessary ; 

68-5.9% think it necessary; 

154-13.4% think they can work better 


after alcohol; 
181-15.7% did not answer the question. 


Some of the answers are very significant; 
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for instance, the following from among those 
of the miners: 

“I think alcohol is indispensable, and 
after heavy work one must drink, otherwise 
one becomes insane.”’ 

“T think alcohol can be dispensed with; 
the only good thing about alcohol is that one 
can sleep well after taking it.” 

“I consider alcohol the greatest enemy 
of the human race. It is much easier to get 
contributions for the party and for the guild 
from one who drinks very little or no alcohol. 
I am a total abstainer.”’ 

“I am of a conciliatory nature and live 
only in my family. I am grieved that other 
comrades are so hard to persuade to leave 
alcohol alone.”’ 

“I consider alcohol indispensable, for a 
workingman must drink his daily brandy 
on account of sorrow and misery.” 

Among the replies of the metal workers 
are the following: 

“TI can do pretty well without alcohol, but 
I tell myself brandy and beer are good to 
wash down the dust.” 

“A noble pleasure is very rare in the fam- 
ily. I can do without alcohol. After I drink 
it I become dizzy.” 

“IT always become angry when I am induced 
by a comrade to go into a saloon. At home 
my wife waits with the dinner, and how com: 
fortable could I be. Why do we have those 
places where they take our pfennigs with 
hypocritical friendliness? I become tired, 
exhausted and feeble when I drink brandy 
or beer. I know some who drink brandy 
only to show their big mouth.” 

“In order to follow the thoughts with 
which I am occupied, the saloon is the least 
proper place. Alcohol is disgusting to me. 
My physical make-up can stand only the 
very least amount; a little in excess and I am 
less fit for physical and mental work.” 

“T drink neither beer, wine nor coffee. 
I live exclusively in the family. Nor do I 
smoke tobacco, cigars or cigarettes. The 
money thus saved I deposit in order to buy 
good books and to travel. Thus I have 
visited the Harz, the Riesengebirge, the 
Herzgebirge, Switzerland, and the Bavarian 
Forest. In the winter, I go once to the 


theatre, and to the opera, because I am very 
musical. 

“T like to be at home, but I also like to go 
to the saloon, because I desire enlighten- 
ment and want to give enlightenment. I do 
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not consider alcohol altogether indispensable ; 
otherwise the people af all times would have 
looked for narcotics. Still today, all people 
have means which are intended to help them 
over the miseries of life and toexcite a joyous 
feeling.” 

Some of the answers which Levenstein re- 
ceived are very significant. The great 
majority admit that alcohol has a damaging 
influence. Some take it, as they admit, in 
order to forget troubles; others because 
they think they can not avoid taking it on ac- 
count of social obligations, while others take 
it because they are thirsty. 

These investigations like others of the same 
nature interest us not merely indirectly, be- 
cause all of us are laborers. We see the facts 
only plainer and more pronounced in those 
who must work continuously under unfavor- 
able conditions and under pressure. 

Out of all the answers we hear plainly the 
cry for bread, for enlightenment and for rest 
when tired. A little modified and sometimes 
disguised, it is the cry of all the people at all 
times. 

Muensterberg speaking of Levenstein’s 
work says, among other things, “Yet, all 
taken together, even such a careful investi- 
gation on a psycho-statistical basis strongly 
suggests that a few careful experimental 
investigations could lead further than such a 
heaping-up of material gathered from men 
who are untrained in self-observation and in 
accurate reports, and above all who are 
accessible to any kind of suggestion and pre- 
conceived idea. The experimental method is 
certainly not the only one which can con- 
tribute to reforms in industrial life and rein- 
forcement of industrial efficiency, but all 
signs indicate that the future will find it 
the most productive and reliable.”’ 

We see that Muensterberg distinguishes 
sharply between investigations on the basis 
of experiments with all precaution and 
other investigations. Nevertheless, we must 
concede a great value to Levenstein’s 
work. He begins his preface with the words 
of Houston Stuart Chamberlain, ‘What is 
written here is taken from life.’’ Muenster- 
berg, however, makes the following statement, 
laying great stress on the industrial reality, 
saying, ‘‘As long as industrial managers have 
no contact with the experiments of the 
laboratory and the experimentalists are shy 
of any contact with the industrial reality, 
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humanity will pass through social suffering. 
The hope of mankind will be realized by the 
mutual fertilization of knowing and doing.”’ 

Looking at the whole question of labor 
from a broader viewpoint, we must admit 
that there are great opportunities for im- 
provement. We are proud of our civiliza- 
tion and yet, as Ostwald has said, many 
consider it so well established that today 
culture and civilization are two different 
things. It is edifying to learn that some of 
the drawbacks of civilization are constantly 
objects of amelioration and I can do no bet- 
ter than to end with the prophetic words 
of Ostwald when he says: 

““We can already see the future picture—in- 
stead of the heating plants in the surround- 
ings of which, if they are somewhat crowded, 
all vegetation disappears at last and a sad 
black covers the whole landscape, instead of 
this picture, which characterizes the present 
regions of industry, there will be formed im- 
mense water reservoirs by immense walls 
which will give the necessary quantities of 
energy for the whole year. Smoke and dust 
will no longer exist, and instead of a black 
forest of chimneys which prevents a view of 
the sun by their soot and fog, there will be 
the clear, shining surface of immense artificial 
lakes surrounded by green forests; in place of 
stokers who are compelled to throw coal 
upon the grates, naked, streaming with per- 
spiration, we shall see a cleanly dressed man 
at the switch board who watches the exact 
and regular work of the turbines and dyna- 
mos, and who will regulate, by one motion, 
to the right or left, the work of the transfor- 
mation of these immense quantities of en- 
ergy. Then the daily work of the single indi- 
vidual will become more and more humane. 
Instead of placing physical energy in the 
service of industry like an animal, the work 
will become more intellectual. Attention, 
sagacity, and presence of mind will become 
prominent because that small amount ol 
physical work which he has to do on the 
switchboard will be insignificant when com- 
pared with his mental work upon which the 
regulation of the whole plant depends. Then 
one will not try to make out any longer a dif- 
ference between civilization and culture, but 
all work will receive the deserved credit in an 
equal manner, all work which is performed 
in the service of mankind and which is 
done to make life more clear, more beautiful, 
and more worthy to live.”’ 
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Trade Unionism in England 


[Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FRDERATIONIST) 


Lonpon, April 30, 1914. 
NE OF the hardest fought labor battles of 
O recent times is that now being conducted 
in London by building trade workers, which 
at the time of writing is in its thirteenth week. 
This is a lockout which was imposed by the asso- 
ciated building trades’ employers because their work- 
men refused to have a new agreement binding for 
two years forced down their throats. This would 
have bound them to work with non-unionists with- 
out complaint and would have prevented ticket 
inspections taking place in a shop or on a job. Gen- 
erally it was an antiunion campaign, although 
the terms were carefully wrapped up in order to 
deceive the workmen. The attempt to trap the 
unionists, however, failed. The agreement was not 

signed and the men were consequently locked out. 

Every branch of building workmen in London feels 
the effect of this lockout—carpenters, plasterers, 
bricklayers, plumbers, masons, navvies, painters, 
machinists, furniture and fittings makers and la- 
borers and helpers. After having been in operation 
for thirteen weeks there was a ballot of the men on 
April 29 as to whether they would accept the em- 
ployers’ proposals (which were slightly modified 
for this occasion), and go back to work. They re- 
fused by 23,481 to 2,021. 

Except in the case of the more powerful national 
unions the fighting funds of the men have been ex- 
hausted and great suffering prevails, more especially 
among the laborers and those men usually poorly 
paid when at work. To help the men it is now pro- 
posed to organize a monster demonstration in Albert 
Hall, which is London’s greatest indoor meeting 

lace. 

r Great difficulty is experienced in preventing 
extreme trouble on the Great Eastern Railway. This 
is the company to which an American, Thornton, 
has been recently imported as general manager, but 
the trouble that is brewing has no connection with 
him and dates back to a period antecedent to his 
coming. It is concerned with the victimization of 
Fairweather, a railway policeman who insisted upon 
his right to be a member of the National Union of 
Railwaymen. The company objects to its police- 
men being members of a union and Fairweather was 
given the option of resigning from the union or being 
dismissed from the service. He chose the latter. An 
offer was then made to him to come back to work, 
not as a policeman, but as a member of a lower 
grade. This meant a reduction in his wages of about 
30 per cent and was refused. Many of the branches 
went on strike immediately, but the National 
Union of Railwaymen has decided to take a vote of 
all the unionists on the Great Eastern Railway and 
to abide by the result. The feeling of the Great 
Easteners is certainly very militant. 

An epoch-making movement was inaugurated in 
London on April 23, when a specially convened meet- 
ing of fifty-seven delegates representing the Miners’ 
Federation, the Transport Workers’ Federation, and 
the National Union of Railwaymen was held. This 
took place as a result of a resolution passed by the 
Miners’ Federation at its annual meeting, in favor of 
Some steps being taken to secure closer co-operation 


among the three organizations, and instructing the 
executive committees to formulate a scheme to bring 
such decision into effect. Robert Smillie, president 
of the Miners’ Federation, presided over the con- 
ference, and among the fifty-seven representatives 
present were twenty-four railwaymen, nineteen 
miners, and fourteen transport workers. The 
proceedings opened at 10.30 and at 1 o'clock an 
official report was issued by Smillie. He stated that 
reports submitted showed that the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain represented about 800,000 
organized workers, the National Railwaymen’s 
Union, 300,000 and the Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, 250,000. He made a statement on behalf of the 
miners explaining their reasons for calling the con- 
ference together. 

President Bellamy of the Railwaymen’s Union 
spoke on behalf of the railway servants, and expressed 
their full approval of calling the conference and the 
hope that some good would accrue from the joint 
meeting as well as from any future co-operative ac- 
tion which might be agreed upon among the three 
bodies. 

Harry Gosling spoke on behalf of the transport 
workers in similar terms. 

The conference expressed appreciation of the ac- 
tion of the miners in calling the conference. After 
some discussion the following resolutions were 
agreed to: 

“That in the opinion of this conference a working 
agreement or scheme among the three bodies repre- 
sented here is desirable; that a sub-committee 
equally representative of the three bodies be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of drawing up and submitting 
a scheme to a future conference for consideration; 
that joint secretaries be appointed and instructed to 
secure from all societies represented all information 
necessary to enable this committee to draft a 
scheme.” 

The joint secretaries were apppointed as follows: 
T. Ashton (secretary of the Miners’ Federation), 
J. E. Williams (secretary of the Railwaymen’s 
Union), and Robert Williams (secretary of the Trans- 
port Workers). It was agreed that those three, 
with Smillie, Bellamy, and Gosling, the respective 
chairmen of the miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers, should form a joint committee, and that it 
should be left with them to call another conference 
immediately they are in a position to report on a 
scheme. This committee will meet on May 26. 

There are many strikes up and down the country 
at the present time covering such diverse sections of 
men as upholsterers, cricket ball makers and dairy 
employes, including the men who deliver milk two or 
three times a day to customers’ houses. With re- 
gard to the cricket ball makers it will of course be 
understood by Americans that the game of cricket 
in this country occupies the place of baseball in the 
United States. Cricket balls are made with extreme 
care and dexterity, but the men who make them 
have apparently now got tired of working for $7.50 
a week. Everybody, including their employers, agree 
they ought to have more, and it is proposed to bring 
about an agreement satisfactory to both employers 
and employes. 
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One of the most striking features in the current 
history of British trade unionism is the movement 
among all classes of girl workers towards trade union 
organization. They have recently formed a national 
association of waitresses. This will provide for the 
girls employed in the cafes, restaurants, coffee shops, 
tea shops, etc. They are a poorly paid set of girls, 
working long hours, and have put up with very poor 
conditions. The movement appears to be a strong 
one and resentment against conditions of work in 
cafes and restaurants is naturally very strong. 
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I regret to announce that an old standard labor 
leader, W. E. Harvey, .of the Derbyshire Miners’ 


Association, has just passed away. He was also a 
member of Parliament who sat with the Govern- 
ment and did not class himself as a labor member. 
He preferred the term Liberal to Labor and received 
his ‘‘whips”’ from the Government and not from the 
Labor Party. His last public act was to take part 
in the above mentioned convention which was held to 
bring about the amalgamation or federation scheme 
between the miners, railwaymen and transport 
workers. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1914 


June 1, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Marble Workers. 

June 1, Cleveland, Ohio, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Seamen's 
Union of America. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

June 8, Newark, N. J., International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 8, Denver, Colo., International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

June 8, San Francisco, Cal., International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and 
Helpers of America 

June 8, Detroit, Mich., Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of North America. 

June 8, Atlantic City, N. J., Tile Layers’ and Help- 
ers’ International Union. 

June 15, Rogersville, Tenn., 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
America. 

June 18, New York City, N. 
Actors’ Union of America. 

June 22, Memphis, Tenn., International Union 
of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States 
and Canada. 

June —, , United Powder and High Ex- 
plosive Workers of America 

July —, , United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods. 

July 6, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flagg Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., The National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters 

July 6, Rochester, Pa., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union 

July 13, Milwaukee, Wis., 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 14, Hamilton, 
International Union. 

July 18, Brooklyn, N. Y., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 20, Hancock, Mich., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 20, New York City, N. Y., International 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North 
America. 

August 3, Schenectady, N. Y., 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 


International Print- 
Union of North 


Y., White Rats 


International Long- 


Ohio, Stove Mounters’ 


International 





August 3, Rochester, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August —, , Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union. 

August 10, Providence, R. I., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 10, Philadelphia, Pa., National Association 
of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August 17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 


September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 


September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 18, Bridgeport, Conn., Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ National Union 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 

October 5, Toronto, Ontario, Can., International 


Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers. 
October 6, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 


Barbers’ International Union of America. 

October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 

December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 


North America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Cement Workers 


Henry J. Uliner-—Locals at Rock Island, IIl., and 
Washington, D. C., were formed during the past 
month. Employment is fair. Our general president 
has signed an agreement with the American Luxfer 
Prism Company for the United States and Canada, 
which will benefit all our organizations. 


Laundry Workers 


! Harry L. Morrison—A local was formed at 
Trinidad, Colo. Our strike at Chickasha, Okla., has 
been won. Strikes at Covington, Ky., and Chatta- 
hooga are stillon. Employment is good. General 
President Brock, with the aid of the Toledo Central 
Labor Union, has started an organizing campaign in 
that city. 


Leather Workers 


John J. Pfeiffer—Death benefits paid amount to 
$200; sick and disabled benefits, $275. After a five 
weeks’ strike at Gananoque, Ont.,our recently formed 
local has won a victory, employers conceding the 
right of our members to organize. A strike for 
nine hours is pending at Savannah, Ga. In Boston 
we are increasing wages. ‘Trouble may occur in 
three shops conducted by one firm. Everything pos- 
sible is being done for the re-organization of our 
crafts. Eastern Canada is receiving our attention 
at present. Prospects are bright. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—A local was formed at Fort 
Worth during the past month. Three death bene- 
fits amounting to $1,300 were paid. Employment is 
good and is improving. 


Painters and Decorators 


C. Skemp.—The death benefits amounted to 
$11,275; sick and disabled benefits, to $950. 


Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—A new local was formed at St 
Louis, Mo. Death benefits of $400 were paid. Strikes 
at North Jay, Me., and Granite, Md., for wage in 
creases resulted in satisfactory settlements. State 
of employment is good. 


Post-office Clerks 


Thos. F. Flaherty—tLocals at Memphis, Tenn., 
and Waukegan, IIl., were formed during the past 
month. We are conducting a campaign for the re 
duction in hours of night work. 


Print Cutters 


Richard H. Scheller.—The death benefits 
amounted to $400. Strikes at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Cortland, N.Y.; Steubenville, Ohio, and Newark, 
Del., for recognition of the union are still on, but 
prospects for a settlement are favorable. Employ- 
ment is good. 
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Railroad Signalmen 

D. R. Daniels—A local at Chicago, Ill., was 
formed. State of employment is fair. We are 
preparing to present new working schedule to the 
managers. 

Journeymen Tailors 

E. J. Brais—tLocals were formed at Chicago, 

Lake Charles, Baltimore, and Okmulgee. Death 
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benefits amounted to $668; sick and disabled 
benefits to $2,017. Strikes are on at Toronto, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, Kenosha, and San Francisco. 


Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers 


Ralph Brandt.—Locals have been formed at 
Pocatello, Idaho, and Phoenix, Ariz. Death bene- 
fits amounted to $940.50. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Hermann I. Ross: 

The unorganized are reaping considerable bene- 
fits through the efforts of the organized crafts. 
A window dressers’ local has been organized and our 
label trades department is active. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado—J. B. Byrd: 

Organized labor is increasing in numbers and is in 
full control of the railroad shops of this place. Union 
label goods are in demand. Unions of barbers and 
journeymen tailors are under way. 

Hot Springs——P. 1. Hensley: 

Unionists receive from one-third to one-half more 
pay and work fewer hours than the unorganized. 
Building crafts are working for a state building 
commission. All labels are being pushed. A local 
of theatrical stage employes was formed and the laun- 
dry workers are discussing organization. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dinuba—L,. F. Hamman: 

Wages of the unorganized are from 20 cents to 22% 
cents an hour, for a ten-hour day. The organized re- 
ceive from 40 cents to 55 cents an hour for an eight- 
hour day. Wages of carpenters and plumbers have 
been advanced 50 cents a day without strike. 

Eureka-—John T. Moore: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
Our label league is doing good work. 

San Francisco—John O. Walsh: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Some 
unions have received wage increases, the result of or- 
ganization. Committees are visiting the unions on 
behalf of the union label. 

Santa Barbara-—George P. Graham: 

The condition of organized labor is improving; 
employment is steady. All crafts are demanding the 
union label. Prospects are bright for a bakers’ union 
in the near future. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

Organized labor is doing better and employment is 
improving. There is a general demand for the 
union label. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo—Ed. Anderson: 

The Union Label Council is maintaining a steady 
agitation for the union label. A street carmen’s 
union has been formed, 97 per cent strong. A boot 
and shoe workers’ local is under way. 


Trinidad. —L,. W. Pierce: 

Organized labor is very strong at present. Our 
Trades Assembly is conducting a vigorous label agi- 
tation. Locals of newsboys and laundry workers 
have been formed with bright prospects for a union 
of picture machine operators. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington—Robert M. Winthrup: 

Employment is fair. The barbers improved con- 
ditions without a strike. In the erection of the new 
municipal buildings only union men wil! be employed. 
Several unions have been organized during the past 
month and locals of sheet metal workers, bakers, 
laborers, and private chauffeurs are under way. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—L,. A. Sterne: 

Work and wages of the organized are good as com- 
pared with those of unorganized. The brewery 
workers raised wages and bettered conditions with- 
out strike. A new labor paper has started, making 
two now in the field. The new eight-hour workday 
for women in the District is now in force. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville —William E. Terry: 

Organized labor is growing rapidly. Larger 
quarters are necessary to accommodate the unions. A 
charter has been granted the Labor Temple Asso- 
ciation and within a short time the unions will havea 
home of their own. The sheet metal workers asked 
for a shorter workday. Wages of union men have 
gradually increased during the past few years 
without strikes. The new city charter to be voted 
on in June provides for an eight-hour workday. With 
the formation of a women’s auxiliary, the demand for 
union label goods has increased. The stationary en- 
gineers have formed a local and a union of brewery 
workers is promised in the very near future. 

Lakeland. —G. F. Gilbert: . 

The condition of organized labor is good. This 
city is in favor of our movement. Employment 1s 
steady. Over two-thirds of the organized receive 
$3 per day, and up for an eight-hour day. A barbers 
union has been formed. The carpenters, lathers, 
painters, and plumbers are being organized. 

West Palm Beach—I. J. May: ’ 

The condition of organized labor is good, with 
bright prospects for the building trades during the 
summer. Employment is steady. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta-—B. F. McIntyre: _ of 
The condition of organized labor is good, but that 
the unorganized is very poor. Employment prospects 

















for the summer are good. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Columbus —C. H. Ray: 

The condition of organized labor in the railroad 
shops is good. Employment is steady and trade 
increasing. The weavers and loomfixers have or- 
ganized locals during the past month. A union of 
cabinet workers is under way. 


Macon.—Frank Hobbs: 

Organized labor is fairly prosperous. The unor- 
ganized, as usual, take what they can get. Employ- 
ment is very g We have developed a strong 
sentiment for the union label. Retail clerks have or- 
ganized during the past month and the textile workers 
are discussing similar action. 


Rome.—B. P. Anderson: 

Organized labor is steadily employed. The strike 
of textile workers at Anchor Duck Mills is still on. 
The State Federation of Labor donated $100 to the 
strikers and the delegates present contributed $103. 
The strikers are standing 100 per cent strong. We 
are developing great interest in the union label. Bar- 
bers have organized and a union of machinists is 
under way. 


ILLINOIS 


LaSalle-—James P. Trench: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
carpenters’ strike makes work in the building trades 
slow. The laborers have adjusted their con- 
troversy without a strike. Our central body is doing 
good work for the union label. 


Peoria -—1,. A. Allton: 

The carpenters secured a 5-cent per hour increase 
without strike. Wages of workmen in non-union 
cigar factory were reduced $1 to $3 per thousand. 
We are arranging for a union label exhibit at the com- 
ing convention of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor in October. A central body at Canton, IIl., 
is being formed. 

Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

The condition of organized labor is good, but that 
of the unorganized, . Employment is fair. The 
teamsters are building up a fine organization. A 
strong sentiment for the union label is developing. 

Belleville—Alois Towers: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
sheet metal workers secured an increase of 10 cents 
per hour without strike. Employers have accepted 
the bakery workers’ new agreement, which calls for a 
reduction in hours to eight and one-half per day and 
& wage increase that averages $1 per week. 

Cambria —S. E. Storme: 

The condition of organized labor is excellent. A 
union of carpenters has been organized during the 
past month. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

condition of the building trades is very good 
at present in this district. Good work is being done 
for the union label. A local of florists and garden- 
ers has been formed and the retail clerks are dis- 
cussing organization. 

Decatur —D. C. Simpson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 

ent prospects are bright. We are conducting 
40 active agitation for the union label. 
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DuQuoin.—H. C. Roerbach: 

_ Organized labor is being employed on all the pub- 
lic improvements now under way. Carpenters and 
painters secured a 5-cent per hour increase. The 
federal labor union secured 2% cents per hour in- 
crease. The organized workers are given preference 
at all times in this city. 

East St. Louis—J. J. Smith: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is very good. After a two weeks’ strike 
the painters raised wages from 55 cents to 57% cents 
in all shops. The butchers’ local now numbers 200 
members, as a result of an active organizing cam- 
paign. All locals are interested in the union label. 
A union of cement workers is under way. 

Edwardsville-—Chas. Lohmeier: 

The condition of organized labor is good. That of 
the unorganized is not so good. The steamfitters’ 
helpers raised wages 25 cents a day without a strike. 
All unions are assisting the work of organizing 
the gas company’s employes. We have adopted the 
button system as part of our union label campaign. 
At the request of organized labor, the city council 
has adopted a resolution to employ only union labor. 
One union is under way. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—L,. W. Belton: 

The condition of organized labor is fair and em- 
ployment steady. Wage advances in some trades 
have been made without strike. There is a consider- 
able demand for the union label Retail clerks have 
organized during the past month. Unions of bakers, 
teamsters, moving picture operators and machinists 
are under way. 

Lebanon.—Charles Williams: 

There will be considerable building here this year, 
which we believe will result in heavy increases in the 
organized movement. 

Logansport-—Dora Smith: 

The general condition of organized labor is in strik- 
ing contrast to that of the unorganized. The union 
label is being well patronized. Our agitation for 
public baths has brought results and plans are now 
being drafted by the city engineer. We expect to re- 
organize the hodcarriers and other building craft 
unions when spring work starts. The organized 
trades are in better shape this month than last. Em- 
ployment is more general. The plumbers’ strike is 
over, a settlement being made through a joint 
conference. The women’sunion label league has suc- 
ceeded in preventing the sale of non-union made 
brooms in many of the local stores. A healthy union 
label sentiment exists in this city. 

Peru.—David W. Morris: 

Organized labor is in first-class condition. The 
condition of unorganized is very poor. Employment 
is steady. ° Our label committee is doing good work. 

South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

All locals are active and many new members have 
been added. Employment is steady in most lines. 
Trade conditions are improving. The garment 
workers reduced hours from fifty-four to forty-eight 
with a 12 per cent increase in pay. There is an in- 
sistent demand for union label goods in this city. 
Locals of garment workers and electrical workers 
have been organized during the past month. Unions 
of machinists and stove mounters are under way. 





KANSAS 


Lawrence-—B. M. Schooley: 

The carpenters are asking for 40 cents an hour. 
Their former scale was 37% cents. There is a notable 
increase in union label sentiment. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—J. H. Bussell: 

The condition of organjzed labor is good; that of 
the unorganized is poor. Good work is being done for 
the union label. The plumbers are getting together 
and a local of that craft will be formed within a short 
time. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
painters are asking for increased pay and recognition 
of their union. We are continually urging a demand 
for the union labels. 

Livermore Falls ——Archie McCaffery: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. Employment is steady. 
The brotherhood of papermakers is conferring 
with the International Paper Company for the pur- 
pose of drafting a new agreement. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore-—Thomas P. O’Rourke: 

The condition of organized workers is good; that of 
the unorganized is deplorable. Prospects for steady 
employment are excellent. A compulsory workmen’s 
compensation act has been passed by the Maryland 
General Assembly and becomes a law November 1, 
1914. Our local Label Trades Department is doing 
good work for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol.—Allen D. Sullivan: 

Employment is fair. Painters and carpenters are 
gaining. Committees from different unions are ac- 
tive in the interest of the union label. 

Chicopee.—Francis W. Farrill: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. ‘Trouble is brewing in a local 
tire company’s plant among the unorganized 
workers. We will try to organize them at once. Com- 
mittees are at work on behalf of the union label. 

Lowell —Edmond Sicard: 

The condition of organized labor can not be com- 
pared with that of the unorganized. Good work is 
being done for the union label. We have organized 
the hosiery workers and now have a local of textile 
workers in Fitchburg under way. 

Middleboro—Will S. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment in the building trades is steady. The label 
committee of the Central Labor Union is very active. 

Milford—John McRae: 

The painters have secured a wage increase from 
38 cents to 40 cents an hour without strike. The 
condition of organized labor is way ahead of that 
of the unorganized. Local and Central Labor Union 


committees are developing a healthy union label 
sentiment. 

New Bedford—Thomas B. Ryan: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
unorganized work nine and ten hours. Employment 
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is fairly good at present. The carpenters have se- 
cured a 5 per cent wage increase and Saturday half- 
holiday. The Central Iabor Union label committee 
is going very good work. The building trades are 
forming a building trades council. 

Readville—John J. Gallagher: 

The Boston street carmen got a good wage increase 
beginning May 1, 1914, asa result of their successful 
strike. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
New locals are being formed. Effective work is 
being done for the union label. Locals of clay 
workers, janitors and clerks are under way. 

Woburn.—John G. Cogill: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Few 
trades have asked for advances this spring. We are 
conducting an active union label campaign. 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City—A. B. Radigan: 

The committee having in charge the revision of the 
city charter has embodied an eight-hour clause for all 
city work. A union of bartenders has been formed. 

Bay City—Marshall A. Oakley: 

The condition of organized labor is better than the 
unorganized. Painters, paperhangers, and decora- 
tors have secured higher wages, better working condi- 
tions after a two days’ strike. Unions of wood and 
electrical workers ure under way. 

Detroit—David Thomas: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
More city employment is noted with the advent of 
good weather. Brewery workers and engineers in- 
creased wages and shortened hours after five days’ 
strike. A local of steel and copper plate printers is 
under way. 

Houghton —Frank Lorenz: 

As a result of the strike, miners are working eight 
hours a day, and surface men nine hours a day. For- 
merly nine and ten hours were the rule. Carpenters 
secured a nine-hour day and painters an eight-hour 
day, without strike. Non-unionists generally work 
ten hours a day. Employment is fairly steady. The 
brewery workers have won their demands after a 
strike and are again at work. There is stronger union 
label sentiment in this vicinity since the strike. The 
bartenders are discussing organization. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—B. T. Brown: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. The unorganized in Brainerd receive 
15 per cent less wages than the organized craftsmen 
in other cities. The Women’s Union Label League 
is conducting an active label campaign. The 
laundry workers are organizing. 

Red Wing—L, oui Hallenberger: 

Employment is steady. Organized workers have 4 
better chance for a job than the unorganized. There 
is a heavy demand for the union label. 


MISSOURI 

Columbia.—Walter Ballinger: F 

The condition of organized labor is good, that 0! 

the unorganized is bad. A local of painters and paper- 
hangers has been formed during the past month. 




















Kansas City—William T. Sheehan: 
A number of crafts in this city are 100 per cent or- 
ganized and all unions are enjoying fairly good condi- 


tions. Employment propects for organized workers 
are good. The strike at the Kansas City Nut and 
Bolt Works was successful. We have a union label 
committee at work. Unions of retail clerks, laundry 
workers, and a local of gravel workers have been 
formed. Unions of bootblacks, meatcutters, tele- 
phone operators, and lumber handlers are under way. 

Kansas City—Max Dezettel: 

Organized workers are enjoying fairly good condi- 
tions. The condition of the unorganized workers is 
deplorable, wages are low, hours are long and em- 
ployment slack. The carpenters received a 5 
cent per hour increase without strike. Building la- 
borers received a 5 cent per hour increase without 
strike. Other crafts have reported wage increases. 
The employes of the Kansas City Bolt and Nut Com- 
pany won a complete victory after a three day’s 
strike. Our labor forward movement has created a 
strong sentiment for trade unionism. We have put 
out over 2,000 window cards and 2,000 bill posters 
advertising the union label. 

Springfield——A. Dumaw: 

Our organized labor movement is in the most pros- 
perous condition in its history. We have secured a 
better understanding with the business interests 
which was the means of giving us greater prestige. 
We have established friendly feelings with the board 
of education and union labor will be employed on all 
buildings under their control in the future. The 
various locals of our city report increased member- 
ship in some cases reaching 50 per cent. The building 
trades are in splendid working condition and are 
securing good results. - Locals of retail clerks, 
laundry workers, meatcutters, teamsters, and stove 
mounters have been formed. Building prospects 
for the coming year looked bright and indications 
point to a busy and prosperous season. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Wages 
of ditch diggers for water works, plumbing, etc., have 
been-increased from $3 to $3.50 per day. We are 
doing all in our power for the union label. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Our unions are increasing in membership because 
of the desire of the unorganized to secure better 
working conditions. Employment is fair. We are 
advertising all union labels and are urging their pat- 
ronage by our members. The painters are discussing 
organization. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook——A. B. Cook: 

Organized labor is in good condition. 
ment as a rule is steady. 

Elizabeth —John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. The latter are being 
subjected to wage decreases. Good work is being 
done Yor the union label. We are assisting in the or- 
Sauization of milk drivers, moving picture operators, 
and wagon workers. 


Employ- 
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New Brunswick—Walter Reynolds: 

The organized enjoy short hours and good wages. 
Employment is very good. The painters raised 
wages without strike. The machinists’ local is in- 
creasing in membership. Good work is being done 
for the union label. A union of bartenders is under 
way. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo—w. F. Cattell: 

About twenty-five unorganized flint glass workers 
struck in this city. These workers were organized 
under jurisdiction of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. They won a complete victory and 
now have a union shop with more than forty mem- 
bers. Painters are on strike for more wages with 
good prospects for success. Our label trades section 
is advertising union labels. 


Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

The condition of organized labor is better in every 
respect than the unorganized. Employment in the 
textile trades is steady. Building trades are quiet 
at present. The metal trades are well employed. 
Wages increased in the washing department of the 
knitting mills 25 cents a day without strike, also a 
10 per cent raise in the boarding departments of 
the knitting mills was obtained. There is a good 
demand for all labels. The folders in the textile mills 
are discussing organization. 


Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. There is no comparison between the 
condition of organized labor and that of the unor- 
ganized. Patronage of union labels is being con- 
stantly urged. A local of electrical workers formed 
during the past month. 


Lockport—A. T. Ryan: 

Employment is fair. Some good work is being 
done for the union label. We hope to organize all 
teamsters in the near future. 


Middietown—J. Manning: 

The Central Labor Union is doing good work in 
organizing the workers. Business conditions have 
improved. Plumbers have received a wage increase. 
We are visiting unions on the label question. 


Norwich—W. E. Miner: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Condition 
of unorganized borders on demoralization. Employ- 
ment is steady. The workmen’s compensation will 
go into effect July 1, 1914. Good work is being done 
for the union label. 





Ogdensburg —E. L. Emmert: 

Condition of organized labor is good for this 
season of the year. Employment is quite steady. 
There is an increased demand for all labels. A union 
of street-car men has been formed. 

Peekskill—Charles G. Rolfe: 

The carpenters have asked for a wage increase. 
Several of our trades are especially active in urging 
the union label. A union of barbers was formed 
during the past month and unions of plumbers and 
sheet metal workers are under way. 

Peekskill —Robert Cross: 

The condition of unorganized labor is bad. We 
have a label league in this city. The machinists are 
discussing organization. 
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Poughkeepsie —Schuyler Lent: 

The condition of organized labor is fair and that 
of the unorganized poor. A union label league is 
interesting workers in all labels. A boot and shoe 
workers’ local has been formed and four other crafts 
are discussing organization. , 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is reaping the benefits of unity. 
Street laborers have had wages increased 25 cents 
aday. Our label league is working hard. The horse- 
shoers have organized. 

Watervliet—James H. Smith: 

The condition of organized labor is very good; 
that of the unorganized very poor. We are con- 
tinually urging a greater demand for the union labels. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo——A. W. Bowman: 

Building trades’ lockout is still on, but prospects 
are bright for settlement. With the opening of 
spring work practically all the men who were on 
strike are now employed. Committees are doing 
effective work for the union label. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 

Spring business is opening up. No strikes or 
troubles are reported. Our label league is active; 
the last meeting was a fine one. 

Cleveland —Michael Goldsmith: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Working conditions are better 
all along the line with 5 cents an hour increase for 
many trades. The “get-together” spirit is in the 
air at present with everybody hustling. Every- 
thing possible is being done for the union label. 

East Liverpool —Chas. Kontnier: 

The condition of organized labor is first class. 
Employment is steady in all trades except railroad 
shop employes and miners. Street-car men are arbi- 
trating a new contract. We continually urge a de- 
mand for the union label. A union of hodcarriers, 
building and common laborers organized the past 
month and a union of janitors is under way. 


Lancaster —E. P. Hunter: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady when the weather permits. The 
carpenters have secured wage increases. Union 
labels are being demanded by the organized workers 
in this city. 

Springfield—C. W. Rich: 

A bartenders’ union with 90 per cent membership 
has been established in this city. The plasterers’ and 
painters’ new wage-scales are in effect. The latter pro- 
vides for an eight-hour day. The plumbers are better- 
ing conditions. The hodcarriers have abandoned their 
dual organization and are now identified with the 
bona fide international union. The bakers enforce 
their new wage-scale the first of the month and are 
conducting a vigorous union label campaign. 
Pattern makers and molders are making progress. 
Stereotypers and electrotypers on the Big Four 
Railroad have obtained wage increases. A shoe 
repairers’ union and an inside electrical werkers’ 
local affiliated with the bona fide organizations have 
been established. Barbers and retail clerks have 
reduced their working time one hour on Saturday 
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nights. Another reduction of one hour will be made 
July 1. The first of next year the retail clerks expect 
to put in operation the 6 o’clock closing hour on 
Saturday nights. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Conditions of organized labor improve steadily. 
The unorganized are indifferent. We are continually 
urging the union labels. Bakers and teamsters in 
this city have joined the East Liverpool locals of 
their crafts. 


OKLAHOMA 


Coalgate.-—Simon Phillips: 

The condition of organized labor is good. All 
trades are in very good shape except the miners. 
A local of laundry workers is being formed. 

Henryetta—M. M. Morgan: 

The condition of organized labor in this field is 
good. All crafts except mine workers have steady 
employment. Improvements in wages and working 
conditions have been secured in all crafts so far 
without any strike. We are pushing the union label 
wherever possible. Unions of blacksmiths, plumbers, 
musicians, and laundry workers are under way. 


Tulsa—W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized crafts are in fair condition. Employ- 
ment is steady for most workers. Practically all of the 
organized crafts have an eight-hour day and a living 
wage. The unorganized work long hours for a much 
smaller wage. A general organizer for the carpen- 
ters has spent several weeks in Oklahoma doing 
good work for the craft. 


OREGON 


Baker.—J. C. Weckworth: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
We are continually agitating for the union label. 
Unions of machinists and barbers are under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Akron.—D. S. Smith: 

This town is composed mostly of cigarmakers who 
are fairly well organized. We are conducting an ag- 
gressive campaign for the union label. 

Connellsville —J. C. Cunningham: 

Prospects are good. All locals work to establish 
better conditions. Employment is normal. The 
carpenters gained increase in wages and an eight- 
hour day. There is an increased demand for the 
union label in this city. Painters are discussing or- 
ganization. 

Easton.—George Reuss: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is not so steady. The brewery workers are 
on strike for better conditions, and the situation looks 
bright. Good work is being done for the union label. 

Erie —C. Churchill: ; 

The condition of organized labor is good. Since 
the molders’ strike our movement is being treated 
with a greater respect than ever before in this city. 
One or two of the builders have not yet signed the 
painters new wage-scale, which calls for 37}¢ cents 
per hour for this year and 40 cents for next year. 
Brother Eichorn of the typographical union who was 
elected director of the public streets has secufed an 
ordinance demanding the label on all city printing. 
Much union label advertising matter is being dis- 
tributed. . 

















Mc Keesport—Wm. Murphy: 

Conditions of the organized are far better than 
those of the unorganized. The teamsters’new wage- 
scale will be put into effect in the near future. We 
are conducting a persistent agitation for the union 
label. A union of elevator operators is under way. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
condition of the unorganized is not so good and would 
be at a far lower standard were it not for the con- 
tinued agitation of the trade union movement. 
Brewery workers secured a substantial increase in 
wages for all classes. We are constantly urging a 
demand for the union label. 

Wilkes Barre—John J. Yonhon: 

Among the organized workers conditions are im- 
proving. There is no trouble at present. Employ- 
ment has increased within the past few weeks and 
prospects are favorable. We are filling the stores 
with union label goods. A local of United Mine 
Workers was organized during the past week and we 
are busy with three or four other crafts. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis. —B. P. Lewis: 

Organized labor is much better off than the un- 
organized. The former secured satisfactory wage in- 
creases in the south within the last year. Several 
arrests have been made in this city for working girls 
long hours. We have increased our efforts on behalf 
of the union label. 

TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

There is no comparison between the conditions of 
the organized and those of the unorganized. All 
organized crafts report steady work. We are main- 
taining a constant agitation for the union labels. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is steady in all lines except building 
trades. The various crafts report that they are main- 
taining their wage-scales. Barbers have increased in 
membership. Greater agitation for the union labels 
is noticed. A charter for local No. 294, I. B. E. W. 
has been received. A local of theatrical stage em- 
ployes is being formed. 

Dennison —H. Kachel: 

Employment in the building trades is good. Plumb- 
ets, painters, and electrical workers received an in- 
crease in wages without strike. A union of flour mill 
workers is under way. 

Gilmer —W. F. Glass: 

Employment is very good. The merchants have 

to close stores at 6.30 p. m., during spring and 
Summer until September 1. The union label agita- 
tion conducted by our little band is gradually bring- 


ing results, 
VERMONT 
Rutland. —Angel Trueba: 
Employment is steady. This city is fairly well or- 
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ganized outside of the marble industry and we are 
now preparing to organize these workers. 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen.—L,. I,. Alexander: 

The condition of organized labor in this city is 
good. The building trades are 100 per cent organ- 
ized. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
« Aberdeen—J. N. Caron: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
teamsters are the only unorganized craft in the city, 
and we hope to have a local of this calling in the very 
near future. Employment is fairly good. All unions 
are circulating the eight-hour petition and so-called 
“seven sisters” petition, which provides for other re- 
medial legislation by the state legislature. The label 
league is doing good work. 

Seattle.—J. G. Brown: 

Considering the sad position of unorganized labor 
that of the organized workers is most gratifying. No 
great improvement in wages and hours can be re- 
ported, but organized labor has set itself like flint 
against any of the proposed wage reductions. Great 
progress is being made by organized labor in getting 
signatures for the nine measures Labor proposes to 
get on the ballot at the coming election through 
initiative petitions. General agitation is being 
conducted in favor of union labels. Two unions of 
timber workers are under way. One was organized 
in Seattle and one in Hartford, Wash., during the 
past month. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton—John T. Gibson: 

The carpenters have received a wage increase with- 
out strike. The condition of organized labor is fair; 
that of the unorganized is very poor. The musicians 
have joined the theatrical stage employes in a strike 
against an amusement place in this city. We are 
working very hard for all union labels. 

Eau Claire-—John Kroutseider: 

The carpenters are asking for a new wage-scale. 
The central body has purchased a building for labor 
temple purposes. An aggressive committee is visit- 
ing all locals in behalf of the union label. Unions of 
bakers, butchers, and molders are under way. 

Marshfield —F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady. The condition of organized 
labor is much better than that of the unorganized, 
We are persisting in a union label agitation cam- 
paign. 

Oshkosh.—P. J. Jerson: 

Organized labor in this city is in fair shape. We 
are better paid and work shorter hours than the 
unorganized. Employment is steady. The car- 
penters have taken in about 100 new members since 
our last report. 


NOTES ON CANADA 


Lethbridge, Alberta—J. M. Ritchie: 

rewery workers and cereal mill workers have 
signed contracts with employers. Another federal 
union of flour mill workers was organized near here 

the past month. 

, Ont-—J. D. Jacobs: 

Trades and Labor Council use the card 
system on behalf of union label. Unions of teamsters 
and leather workers are under way. 


Quebec, Que-—M. Walsh: 


Organized labor is in fair condition; the unorgan- 
ized have suffered a reduction in wages. A company 
has been formed to erect a labor temple in this city. 
We are maintaining a constant agitation for the 
union label. Prospects for re-organizing painters 
and plumbers are bright. 
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AN APPEAL 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 12, 1914. 


To Organized Labor, Its Friends and a Sympathetic 
Public: 

By instructions of the International Executive 
Board, United Mine Workers of America, we appeal 
to you for financial help for the striking miners and 
their families in Colorado. 

Their struggle for social justice and industrial 
freedom is your struggle. Involved therein is the 
fight of humanity against oppression and of right 
against wrong. The slaughter of the women and 
children at Ludlow, Colorado, on April 20th, ought 
to appeal to human sympathy in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Will you aid them financially in their struggle 
against John D. Rockefeller, Jr., his predatory asso- 


ciates, and the interests he represents? The request 
of the President of the United States through his per- 
sonal representative that Mr. 


Rockefeller use his 


(504) 


When he 


influence in behalf of peace was refused. 
denied the President’s request, he assumed to be 
bigger than the government itself. Shall such a 


condition be tolerated by a free people? Are Mr. 
Rockefeller and the interests he represents larger and 
more powerful than the government of the United 
States? 

We need your help, your sympathy, and your sup- 
port. We appeal to you to respond promptly and 
liberally and thus place yourself fairly and squarely 
on the side of all the people as against John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., whose name is inseparably asso- 
ciated with Standard Oil. 

Send all donations to Wm. Green, 1106 State Life 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Joun P. Wuite, President, 
FRANK J. Hayes, Vice-President, 
Wii.14M GREEN, Secretary- Treasurer. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of April, 1914. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand March 31, 1914........ $106,210 33 

1. Oil and gas workers — tax, j, f, m, '14, 

SEBS: £. SEBGs SF, FEBS... cccceces: 315 
Federal labor 13128, tax, 4 14, 90c; f, 90c; 
f, 90c 


OE, Beivocccasesecevcsoesesoecss 2 70 
~~ labor 11796, tax, m, a, ‘1A, $6.30; 
$6.30; ay Stik dered ecknaal een 18 90 
Tock Pointers: 10384, tax, f, m, ‘14, $4.75; 
d f, $4.75; 1-c assess to organize : 
Ty workers, 45¢ toadienens 14 70 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers natl 
comfom, Gam, 3. 6, Gd, "BG. cccccascosss 6 20 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers nat! 
union, 1-c assess to organize women workers 3 10 
Laundry workers intl union, tax, j, f, m, ‘14 52 00 
Federal labor 9066, tax, j, f, "14, $2; f, $2; = 
5 
Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers 14188, 
tax, bal j, f, m, a, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2; l-c 3 
assess to organize women workers, | 2c. 6 12 
Federal labor 8116, tax, o, n, d, '13, $3; df, $3 6 00 
Federal labor 8116, tax, j, f, m, a, '14, $4; f, $4; 
cet ylaiibatesseuwaawe naleee 12 00 
Federal labor Pfs tax, mar, ‘14, $8.70; 
f, $8.70; df, $8.70....... 26 10 
Central labor union, Wash, DC, tax, oct, "13, to 
SNE, “DOs acescencess 5 00 
a and labor assem, Peoria, Ill, tax, o, n, d, _ 
Federal labor 14532, tax, f, m, ‘14, $4; f, $4; 12 00 
Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, j, ‘f, m,'14 , 2 50 
Central labor union, Norfolk and vicinity, Va, P 
tax, oct, '13, to and incl mar, '14 5 00 
Trades and labor council, E Palestine, Ohio, a 
Game SB, G Whe "8G. ccccscese és 
Centra ‘labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, j, f, m, = 
"ter geoenee 2 
Hospital nurses and attendants 14655, sup ; 10 00 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, mar, '!4, 10 56 
$7.56; sup, $3 , 
-_ glove workers union of A, 1-c assess to 1133 
nize women workers , 
Cloc and watch makers 13158, tax, jan, ‘14, 19 20 
$6.40; f, $6.40; df, $6.40 P . 
Pa er carriers -_ b assn 5783, tax, dec, ‘13, 2 50 
1.25; df, $1.25.... os 
Paper carriers p ae b assn $783, tax, j, f, 
$5'50 $2.50; d f, $2.50; 1-c assess rs 75 


pM women workers, 25¢ 
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. Vermont state fed of labor, tax, nov, '13, to 


and incl apr, '14. 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, mar, 
f, $3.75; df, $3.75; sup, $15 
Horse nail makers 10953, 1-c assess to organize 

women workers 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 13046, sup 


14, $3.75; 


. Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
eee OSes GP Es EB. cc ccccsese 
United laborers 14113, tax, j, f, '14, $4.60; 


f, $4.60; df, $4.60; sup, $2 
Elevator conductors and starters 13105, 1-c 
assess to organize women workers 
Federal labor 8806, tax, bal f, m, ‘14, 
f, $9.64; df, $9.63 : 
— we spenstese 14380, tax, bal f, m, ‘14, 
f, $1.67; df, $1.66..... 
White. ies A. ‘union of A, tax, feb, 14... 
Intl typographical union, 1-c assess to organize 
women workers. 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, mar, '14...... 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 
tax, mar, 14 
Travelers goods and’ leather novelty workers 
intl union of N A, tax, j, f, m, 
Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, nov, 
"13, to and incl apr, '14 
Trades and labor assem, 
"13, j, ’14 
Central ‘labor union, Cambetdige. 
d, ‘13, j, f,°14 
Federated trades council, 
Colo, tax, d, ’13, j, f, 
Ladies felt aud straw hat otens 12815, tax, 
j, f,'14, $3; f, $3; df 
Clip sorters 14557, tax, f, - 14, ‘$l; f, $1; 


$9.63; 


Pekin,’ Ill, tax, n, d, 


Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 

pada "14, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, $1.20; l-c 
assess to organize women workers, 24c... 

Federal labor 14656, sup............ 

— 1: ) wanes assem, Cheyenne, Wyo, tax, 

EN Cig00w0s'00ssse eee enaveuese’ 


a 
an 
Aw 


- No 
nN A @ WN 


N 


00 
33 


65 
00 


94 


50 
50 
50 


84 


2 50 


. Federal labor 14657, sup * 


3. Federal ow 6925, , am, j, f, m, '14, $1.30; 


f, $1. df, $1. 
Central ,- & a West Palm Beach, wy 

tax, nov, "13, to and incl apr, '14..... 
Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, 0, n, d, "13 
Janitors » pot — tax, mar, ‘14, $1.30; 
f, $1. a4 0000esi-e isGen ees 

Federal pe & 14306 tax, mar, ‘$i; f, $1; 
1; l-c assess to organize women RA 


United felt, panama, and straw hat trimmers 
and operators 14569, tax, mar, ‘14, $14.45; 
So GIS 2 ere 

ek labor 8367, tax, apr, '14, $4; f, $4; 


Trades and labor council, 
a, m, j, 
Meat, food, and sanitary science _inspectors 
assn 12912, tax, apr, ‘14, $3.40; f, $3.40; 
d f, $3.40; l-c assess to organize women 
workers. , 68 
Federal labor .r" tax, j, f, m, 
f, $1.05; df, $1.0 
Women domestics iaai2, tax, bal jan, acct feb, 
"14, 6GSe; £, GSe; Af, GSe.......cccccees 
Trades and labor Anne Sheridan county, 
Wyo, tax, dec, '13, to and incl june, '14 
Sporting goods makers prot 14624, sup 
Central labor union, Mt Vernon, N Y, sup.... 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, j, f, "14, $1.20; 
f, $1.20; df, $1.20 ee 
American bro of slate workers, tax, mar, '14... 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, nov, ‘13... 
American federation of musicians, tax, apr, '14 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, tax, 
ee Sr 
United powder and high explosive workers of 
A, tax, f, m, "14 
Trades council, Everett, Wash, sup.......... 
Ohio state fed cf labor, sup............ 


La Salle, Ill, tax, 


"14, $1.05; 


. Hair spinners 12347, tax, mar, ‘14, $1 95; 
f, $1.95; df, $1.95; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, 39c............ or 

ar: prot 14574, tax, feb, "14, $1; 4 8: 


$2.10;4 0 RRS 


| Island pilots assn 14622, tax, mar, ‘14, 
sui ping clerks assn. 14612, tax, mar, ‘14, 
ipping €, SE4Bs OF, GLAS. ccccccece 
Federal labor 14552, tax, f, m, ‘14, $i. 50; 
f, $1.50; df, $1.50.......+...000- 
Central labor union, Newport News, Va, ‘tax, 
Me Ge “Ee Be “BOn ce es ccevecescussesccecece 
Central ther union, Portland, Me, sup 
Upholsterers intl union of N A, tax, j, f, m, "14 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl union of 
A, 1-c assess to organize women workers... . 
Intl union of carriage, wagon, and auto workers 
of N A, tax, feb, ‘14 
Central labor council, 
d, ‘13, j, f, m, '14 
Central trades and labor counc cil, 
La, tax, j, f, m, ‘14. 
Utah state fed of labor, tax, dec, 
incl nov, '14 ae 
bet ae prot 14378, tax, mar, 
f, 7Se; th 2¢ente eVeneense anata 
——- = prt assn 14240, tax, jan, ‘14, 35c; < 
35e; 35c; l-c assess to organize women 
man BA PB s.s sessuvece 
Veast workers 14639, tax, mar 
$3.10; d f, $3.10; sup, $1.50 
Federal labor 14634, tax, apr, "14, 50c; 
Gf, SOc; amp, We... cesecscccsess 
Axemakers 14228, tax, mar, '14, 65c; f, 65c; ‘df, 
65c; sup, 50c 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Silver bow trades and labor council, 
Mont, tax, n, d, ‘13, j,’14 
Trades and labor assem, Jefferson ‘County, 
Steubenville, and vicinity, Ohio, tax, nov, "13, 
to and incl oct, "14 


Marysville, ‘Cal, ‘tax, 


‘Shreveport, 


13, to and 


"14, 75c; 


nat, 14, $3.10; 


Butte, 





Louisiana state federation of labor, tax, apr,’ 14, 
to and incl sept, '14 
Central labor union, Natick, Mass, tax, dec, '13, 
to and incl mar, ‘| 
—T and labor assem, O'Fallon, Ill, tax, a, 
"14 Stewesenesocebonnsueseeeeset 


$3 


Nw 


43 35 
12 00 


New 
no 
S 


~ * 
sy 
> 


50 


Cnn 
2 
S 


] 


160 88 
23 34 
3 35 
2 5O 
10 00 


2 25 


10 80 


2 45 
16 00 


2 SO 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
3 34 
2 50 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of 
good cocoa best ful- 
fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 









Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. is “good” cocoa 


in every sense of the word, ab- 
solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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36. Central labor union, 
"Ev ace imemes 
Central labor union, 

4 


Central labor union, 


Federal labor 8786, tax, mar, 


Window, washers 12865, tax, apr, 


Mosaic workers 8145, tax, 


Warren, Pa, tax, o, n, d, 
‘Akron, Ohio, tax, j. f, 


Me, 


Millinocket, tax, s, 0, 


is ls 0:4 64:60505000000 58 CEE ROL ORCS 
Central labor union, Honesdale, Pa, tax, j, f, m, 
Central labor ‘council, Santa Rosa, '¢ al, tax, 
oct, "13, to and incl mar, ‘ 
Mechanics ag 12864, tax. mar, "14, 45ce; f 
45e; df, 

Federal labor 8533, ‘tax, f, 'm, "14, $5 80; f 
$5.80; d f, $5.8 ere 
Federal labor 11366. tax, bal f, m, a, '14, 97c; f, 
97c; d f, 96c.. . 
Firemens assn 12270, tax, apr, "14, $5; f, $5; 
Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, apr, '14,$3.55; 
6, FEBS: OE, GOSS... cccces , 
Horse nail makers D656, tax, apr, "14, $1.30; f 


$1.30; d f, $1.30; 
men workers, 28c 


l-c assess to organize wo- 
14, $1.75; £, $1.75 
4. SP eee pS CRECCO ER 

14, $2; f, $2; 


Flour and cereal mill employes 14093, tax, m, a, 
"14, 


4 2 7 Oc; d 
women ytd 


f, 70c; l-c assess to organize 
BeBe coccccovcesscccscece 


Machinery belt makers and hel v2 14579, tax, 


mar, '14, $1.95; f, $1.95; df, $1.9 


; Flour and cereal mill employes 13 310, tax, apr, 


"BG, 7502 €, TSE OL, TIC. occ vcccccecccceces 


| Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, dec, 


"13, to and incl may, '14.............. 
m, a, m, j, 


eee eee 


a workers 14395, tax, f, m, 14, $1; 


Bieet t AE prot union of A, tax, apr, 14, 


$2.14; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 


2 50 


5 00 


6 


“ 


Boot and shoe workers union, tax, jan, "14 
Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, j, {, m, '14.. 


The steel plate transferrers assn of A, tax, j, 
f, m, ‘14, l-c assess to organize 
women workers, 69c . ‘ 

Bootblacks and porters 14617, tax, feb, ‘14, 


df, 60c; 
12¢ 


60c; f, ec; 
men workers, 


Laborers prot 14096, tax, apr, "14, $3.25; I 
$3.25; d f, $3.25; sup, $1.50... 

Federal labor 14630, tax, mar, '14, 65c; f, 65c; 
ee Os Sic cocercoctcasecess 

Fish splitters and handlers 142 70, sup 

Newsboys prot 14606, tax, j, {f, m, '14, $4.96 


sup, $3.35 
John B Lennon, treas, A FofL, 
interest on deposits 
Intl bro of electrical workers of A, ‘tax, mar, ‘14 
Bro railroad signalmen of A, tax, mar, '14 
Trades and labor council, Lewistown, Mont, 
tax, dec, ‘13, to and incl may, '14. 
Trades and labor concil, Ft Smith, “Ark, 
jan, '13, to and incl dec, '13 
Trades and labor council, Hancoc ‘k, 
oct, "13, to and incl mar, ‘14. 
Central labor union, Lanc aster and vicinity, Pa, 


'M ich, tax, 


tax, dec, '13, to and incl june, 
United labor congress, Mahoning county, 
Youngstown, Ohio, tax, nov, '13, to and incl 


apr, 
Federation of Labor, Springfield, ‘Til, tax, nov, 
13, to and incl apr, 


Federal labor 14595, tax, dec, ’ 13, 35e; d f, 35¢ 

Federal labor 14595, tax, acct jan, ‘14, 23c; f, 
, oT 3 Nr 

Federal labor 14394, tax, mar, ‘14, $2 60; 


$2.60; df, $2.60. 
Federal labor 13136, tax, mar, ‘14, $2; i, $2: df, 
2; l-c assess to organize women workers, 
Cisenccsesnenaseceeusescescasansen 
Be eS ee 14602, tax, apr, 14, 60c; f, 60c; 
; 1-c assess to organize women workers 


haphentnanal rae 14458, tax, j, f, "14, $1.30; 
f, $1.30; df, $1 
Tobacco strip pers 12802, tax, f, m, '14, $3.70; f, 
3.70; d f, 

T x -... ae = 9608, 
women worker$. . 
Basketmakers prot 14353, tax, mar, 

f, $13.50; df $13.50 : 
Wire sewers prot assn 12600, tax, f, ‘'m, a, "14, 
$2.55; f, $2.55; d f, $2.55 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, apr, 14, $2.10; 
f, $2.10; d f, $2.10. ‘ 
Laborers prot 14096, 1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers. .... 
Vacuum bottle 7 (opparatus glass blowers 


‘|-c assess to ‘organize 


14, $13 50; 


14201, tax, f, m, 14, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c. . 
Sailand tent ne 12757, tax, apr, '14, $1.40 
.f _~ 40; df, 4." BD. cccccsceves 
mar 


U sited Fad, i 3992, tax, j,f,’ 
d f, $80; l-c assess, $7.......... 
United laborers 12992, l-c as 
women workers... ......--s-++5+ 
Saw workers prot assn 14284, tax, 
2.20; f, $2.20; df, $2.20; te ae 
Saw workers prot assn 14284, 1-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers...........-- 
Agricultural laborers 11978, tax, f, m, 14, 80c; 
f, 80c; d f, 80c; sup, 50c. ; 
Central labor union, Wash, D C, sup ies 
Central labor union, Newport News Va, sup. ; 


mar, ‘14, 


. Central labor union, Medford, Mass, sup. . . 


Federation of women high school teachers 
14658, sup 

Intl ladies , aRta, workers union, tax, feb, 

Dept docks and eo municloss dock builders 
13041, tax, mar, ;f, $2; df, $2; 
assess to organize pa A workers, 40c..... 


Enameling workers 14472, tax, mar, '14, ate 75; 
Ry EE, Sn cowcccecccssveesass , 
Grain workers 11407, tax, mar, ‘14, $1.50; 


$1.50; df, $1.50; 1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers, 30c. ... 1... cece ceeseeseeces 
Federal labor 8398, tax, mar, '14, 60c;f, 60c; 
d f. 60c; 1-c assess to organize women workers 
Dec ctekdiceassdwnekendseaceaeeeresenee 
Federal labor 12924, tax, mar, '14, $6; f, $6; 
$6; 1-c assess to engaates women workers, 


1-c assess to organize wo- 


epeerrereey Ill, 


$264 34 
12 00 


2 07 


200 00 
214 00 
4 46 


5 00 
70 


1 92 


19 20 
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100,000 


Volumes a Week 


That's the capacity of the immense 
airy, sun-lit Collier plant. 

Eighty million volumes, the product 
of high-paid union labor, have been 
sold to the American people by 
COLLIER'’S on trust, with no se- 
curity except their own good names. 
This record, and the record of the National 
Weekly in its stand,for political purity and 
a square deal, are the chief assets of the 
house of Collier's, publishers of 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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ad 


Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty 
yy 14297, tax, acct mar, '14, 73c; f, 74c; 
“IRC rear 

mt RR 11943, tax, feb, '14, $4; f,$4; df, 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, mar, '14, $7.50; 
f, $7.50; df, $7.50.... 

Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, tax, bal j, f, m, 
a, 14, $10; f, $10; d f, $10; 1-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers, 60c...........00+ 

File workers 14276, tax, mar, 
$3.80; d f, 


Pederai labor 8060, tax, apr, '14, $3.65; f, $3.65; 
ar ae 
Federal labor 13048, 1-c assess to organize wo- 
Pe SE sccccnnccceevecceennseenses 
Tobacco signers 9608, tax, mar, '14, $7.50; f, 
$7.50 d 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, mar, ’ 
$1.85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85; sup, 50c......... 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, l-c assess to 
organize women workers. .......+....+++% 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 10943, 
tax, apr, '14, $16.15; f, $16.15; d f, $16.15; 
ES ie a aide ce eR ATR AES Oy 
School teachers 14637, tax, mar, '14, $1.10; f, 
eens GG, BOW OD, BC. 6 ccc ccccsccoces 
Bill posters and billers By ON c co cccevccececes 
Travelers goods and leather novelty workers 
int! union of A, sup. 
Meat, food, and sanitary | science inspectors ass 
14623, tax, feb, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1. 25: 





up 
Trades council, ‘Union County, Elizabeth, N J, 


tax, n, d,'13, j, "14, $2.50; sup, 25c 
Trades and labor council, Niagara Falls, N Y, 
tax, dec, 13, to and incl may, '14.......... 
ees Ce labor assem, Waycross, Ga, tax, 
%° 

Trades and ¥ council, Mt Olive Ill, tax, 
dec, '13, to and incl nov, ’14 
Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, dec, ’13, 


12 00 
22 50 


11 40 
1 65 
10 95 


22 50 
6 05 
37 


NS 
“I 
an 


N 
“ 
wn 


N Ww 
8 


9. 


11. 


to and incl may, '14. 
Bro of painters, dec orators, and paperhangers 
of A, tax, mar, 
Bill posters and billers, local 7 ; “su 
Crane followers and platform workers 14451, 
tax, mar, ‘14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, $2.50; 
GU Mckdondd nbetaenenevebeuheass 
Crane followers and platform workers 14451, l-c 
assess to organize women workers.......... 
United embroiderers 14648, sup... 


Federal labor 10128, tax, apr, ‘14, $1.85; 
f, $1.85; df, $1.85; sup, 50c ‘ ; 

(pan Rik 14319, tax, mar, ‘14, wale 75; 
f d f, $7.75; sup, $3.70 

Theateical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, mar, 
14, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, $1.30. Kn 

Florists and nursery employes ‘14134, tax 
mar, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, $1.30....... 

School caretakers 14362, tax, apr, ‘14, to and 
incl au,, ‘14, $6; f, $6; df, $6..... . 

Suspendermakers 10342, tax, apr, 14, 7Sc; 


f, 75c; df, 75c; sup, $21. 
American society of plate engravers gees, tax, 
df, $1.3 


apr, 14, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, mar, ’14, $2; € $2; 
-—*% and elevator operators, ‘14601, tax, 
14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, $1.75; 1-c assess 
i> 4 organize women workers, 35e. ae 
Leather workers 14609, tax, mar, '14, $15; 
Se Me EN a c-ccenkdseawesennedsc 
er Ee 9049, tax, j, f, "14, $5; f, $5; 


f, $5; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 


50¢ ji wb ese edeekeeeeeneessn0ddnnenEeenwe 
Janitors, elevator conductors, and poe 
14398, tax, feb, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1. 

Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, feb, '14, " $7; 
&, $7; 4, $7...... . ° 
Federal a, 14599, tax, mar, 14, “$5; f, $5; 
> Schoolhouse custodians 13152, tax, apr, ‘14, 

SRR CRSA eae 
Federal labor 12102, tax, may, 14, $6.50; 
f, $6.50; df, $6.50. .......scersseceseces 
Clay miners 14343, tax, acct mar, "14, $1.03; 
4s ) “|e 1 Se 
Federal labor 8306, tax, mar, 14, $1. 50; 
ge YS & Pee 
Mechanical draughting | assn 14600, tax, feb, 
14, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c edade 
Suspender workers 12282, tax, apr, 14, 35c; 


f, 35c; df, 35c - Séanes 
Flour and cereal mill punages 1 3227, tax, apr, 
‘14, SE Ee Ge Ek nuserassncaces 
. f, 35c; af 
ale and cucbenatess 10301, tax, f, m, a, m, 
14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, $2.50 
Flour and cereal mill employ es 13224, tax, apr, 
14, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, $1.30; 1-c assess to 
organize women workers, 26c 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, apr, 
"14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, $1.05; 1-c assess to 
organize women workers, BeBvcccsecs 
Bootblacks prot “ae tax, f, m, ‘14, $1. 30; 
f, $1.30; df, $1. 
Order of railroad dion tax, j, f,m, ‘14. 
Intl molders union of N A, |-c assess to organize 
women workers. .... 
Neckwear workers 14350, sup 
Railroad laborers 14607, sup. 
A C McClurg & co, Chicago, Ill, sup........ 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup...... 
Brass bobbin winders 14659, sup........... 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, mar, '14..... 
Coopers intl union of N A, 1-c assess to organize 
WENGE WEEEBs oo ccccccccccceecccescess 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, apr, '14.. 
United bro of leather workers on horse goods, 
OO, Gi "Wes te Oe “Mtn e 2 00 0c00ecc0sasesoedne 
Central trades and labor council, Zanesville, 
Ohio, tax, nov, '13, to and incl oct, '14 
Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, Wis, 
tax, dec, '13, to and incl may, '14.......... 
Fish splitters and handlers 14270, tax, mar, '14, 
Ff eyo OF & 7 Epp 
Smokin pipe makers 14488, tax, mar, '14, $15; 
f, $15; df, $15 
Railroad Bh helpers ‘and laborers 14554, tax, 
mar, '14, 65c; f, 65c; f, 65 
Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, mar, '14, $3.25; 
Rh * Fe | reper es 
Trades assem, Little Falls, N Y, tax, dec, "13, 


$5 00 


497 94 
1 25 


50 


~~ 


15 
45 00 
195 
9 75 
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For 


Constipation 


use 


EX-LAX 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old, 


gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX-LAX CoO. 
182 Lafayette Street - - 


Good for 
10c, 25c, and 50c at all drug- 


NEW YORK 














to and incl may, '14....... 
Gas makers, gas workers and helpers 14387, ‘tax, 
bal f, m, a, ‘14, 93c; f, 94c; df, 93c. 
‘Trades council, Pasco, Wash, tax, feb, 

and incl july, ’ : 
Federal labor 14179, tax, apr, '14, 

df, 70c 60c 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blowers 

14201, sup. =: 
Central labor council, Anacortes, Wash, sup. ‘ 
Florists and gardeners 14660, sup 


14, to 
‘tax, apr, 'W0c; f, 70c; 


Household workers assn 14439, tax, apr, "14, 
$1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1.25 
United jaborers 14190, tax, mar, "14, $4.40; 


f, $4.40; df, $4.40; 
women workers, 88c ‘Sie 
atch case engravers 347, 
“= 35; f, $3.35; df, $3.35. ‘ 
a employes 14388, tax, m, a, 
, $4.50; df, $4.50; 
A workers, 50c. 


tax, mar, ‘14, 


14, $4.50; 


Laborers prot 8249, tax, mar, ™ $1.20; 
f, $1.20; df, $1.20........ aa ian 
Federal labor 12018, tax, f, m, ’14, $2.50; 
f, $2.50; df, $2.50; 1l-c assess to organize 


women workers, 25c¢ 
Twin-city fed of labor, Compe. Urbana, Ill, 
tax, feb, '14, to and incl july, ’ 
Central labor union, Wausau, Wis, tax, 
"13, to and incl oct, '14 
Central labor union, Toledo, Ohio, tax, jan, 14, 
to and incl june, 
Central trades council, Taylor, Tex, tax, i, < 


nov, 


ontral labor union, Baker, Oreg, tax, dec, '13, 
to and incl may, ’ 

Flour and cereal mill packers a. tax, mar, 
14, $3.25; f, $3.25; df, $3. 

Bridge tenders 12333, tax, an 


"1d, $2; 


i, $2; l1-c assess to organize women workers, 


f, $1; 


l-c assess to organize 


l-c assess to organize 


14 


10 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
50 
00 
75 


s 


13. 





Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
j, f, m, '14, $3.60; f, $3.60; df, $3.60. 

Journeymen sail and awning makers 14555, 
tax, ate "14, $1.65; f, $1.65; df, $1.65; 
EN wtke ati nad daa pas iebkas etx ansee 

Fedeal Tabor 8203, tax, mar, '14, $1; 

Journeymen sail and awning makers 14555, 1-c 
assess to organize women workers.......... 

Federal labor 12985, tax, apr, '14, $20; f, $20; 
df 


Commercial | yortrait artists 14286, tax, apr, 
14, $7; f, $7; — REPRE 

Newsboys prot 14567, tax, feb, 14, $6.50; 
SO OS RD cccvnnvcegsavccs 

Sailmakers 11775, i dec, '13, $1; df, $1. 


Sailmakers 11775, tax, j, f, acct m, "14, $2.67; 
f, $2.67; df, $2.66. re 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, f, m, ‘14, 
$1.75; f, $1.75; df, $1.75; 1l-c assess to 
organize women workers, 25c...... a 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, mar, ‘14. . 
Intl printing pressmens union, tax, m, a, ‘14... 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl union 
of A, tax, j, f, m, 14. sata 
Intl typographical union, tax, mar, 14 
United _ of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 
eae 
Intl +. of shingle weavers, sawmill workers, 
and woodsmen, tax, d, ‘13, j, f, m, ‘14... 
Vacuum bottle and cuggnetes glass blowers 
14563, tax, mar, '14, f, 75e; df, 75e; 
l-c assess to organize aan workers, 18c 
Gas workers 14402, tax, mar, '14, 65c; f, 65c; 


df, 65c; 1-c assess to organize women work- 
ers, l3c. See 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14427, tax, bal 
»m, a, 14, $2.12; f, $2.12; df, $2.11 
Elevator conductors and starters 14528, tax, 
apr, 14, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, $1.10; I-c 


assess to organize women workers, 22c ; 
Glass house packers 12588, tax, apr, 14, 55c; 
f, 55e; df, 55c; 1-c assess to ape women 
workers, lle os erry 
Federal labor 14167, tax, apr, "14, $1; f, $1; 
Central labor council, ¢ le 
jan, '14, to and incl june, 
Paving cutters union of the US and _ an, sup 
Watchmens 14631, tax, mar, ’14, f, 35e 
Be, wees GU) Bee 66 cesccee 
Ladies straw and felt hat operators 14400, tax, 
my. "14, $7.50; f, $7.50; df, $7.50; sup, 
$1.2 


‘Elum, Wash, tax 


Hair spinners 10399, tax, may, 
$7.40; $7.40; sup, 50c 

City an hada 14546, sup... 

Washington state womens union cz -ard and label 
league, Everett, Wash, sup. . 

Rubber workers 14407, tax, n, d, ‘ 


14, § $ 7.40; f, 


13, $1; df, $1 


mg oy ye 14407, tax, jan, "14, 33c; f, 
“ear . 
Marble mosaic workers "8809, tax, bal f, m, a, 
14, $3.23 3.24; df, $3.23; 1-c assess, 25c 


Marble aw workers 8809, sup 


. Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, m, a 


m, ‘14 See eee 


ee labor 7087, tax, mar, 14, $4.50; f 
$4.50; d f, $4.50; 1-c assess to organize wo 
co ain etietyss 

ev by rg 11587, tax, f, m, 
$3.80; df, $3.80....... 

mS LS tax, j, ft,’ 

Brushmakers intl union, 1l-c assess a organize 
women.workers. .........+:+: ; 

Rubber workers 14662, sup. . 

Sign hangers 14661, sup..... 

Federal labor 14365, tax, apr, 
$2.50; df, $2.50 

Maine state federation of labor tax, dec, 
and incl may, '14........... 

Bookkeepers, stenogra hers, and accountants 
12646, tax, apr, '14, $5; f, $5;d . 

Stone planermens 13093, tax, no me $2.50 
f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; l-c assess to organize 
women workers, 50c 

Bottle, cap, cork, and stopper worke rs 10875, 
tax, apr, '14, $14; f, $14; df, 

we os 10367, tax, mar, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75. 


qulmantatnte: bookkeepers, and office assi istants 


"14, $3.80; f, 


“14, $2.50; f, 


‘13, to 


oe $3.75; f, 





— 






$16 80 


5 05 
3 00 

33 
60 00 
21 00 


19 50 
2 00 


8 00 


5 50 
45 34 
254 00 


323 76 
397 59 


,410 68 


3 00 


5 00 
12 & 


1 00 


9 95 
05 


> sO 


1 20 


14 40 


11 40 
2 68 


2 01 
7 50 
10 00 
7 50 


5 00 


15 00 
8 00 
42 00 
11 25 
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Will be pleased to forward samples 


A perfect substitute for leather and ofie-third the cost of 
P AN ASO E genuine leather. i jease 











upon application. 
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BUSY SINCE 1834 
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Pure Rye 
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Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 














4. assn 14491, tax, apr, 14, $3; f, $3; df, $3; 
l-c assess to organize women workers, 60c. . $9 
— prot 8861, tax, m, a, 14, $5; f, $5; df, 


ES EE re PT er Sor ere 15 
Laborers prot 14640, tax, mar, 14, $5: f, $5; 

i, Sn: occccncess cen bene ane ue 18 
Laborers prot 14483, ‘tax, mar, 14, $2.55; f, 

pees Ot, $2.55; atm, Bh. .cccccccccccss 8 
— followers and platform ‘workers 14451, 


Federal labor 14587, tax, mar, 14, $1.20; f 
$1.20; df, $1.20; 1-c assess to organize women 
workers, BBs c ccstaccccsccescoeseseses 3 

15. Labor trades council, Peru, Ind, tax, j. f, m, ‘14 2 

Trades and labor council, Racine, Wis, tax, 
dec, '13, to and incl nov, '14............-- 10 

Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmens 
ian’ tax, mar, '14, $5.45; f, $5.45; d f, 


Dithetthbahekmedatt cones ebesase eas 16 
Lastmakers > tax, apr, ‘14, $8.55; f, 
ok one 26 ahah ak ase es 25 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, mar, '14, $3.90; f, 
a a i eed 11 
Pearl button workers 14618, tax, apr, "14, $4.50; 
f, MG. cs cccuneeueesiayes 13 
laborers prot 14530, tax, apr, ‘14, 40c; 
nn. css cawnepeenee 1 


Goid beaters pene, tax, mar, '14, $2. 70: f, 
Ree a a a een ae 5 
Hair spinners 14543, tax, apr, ‘14, $2.20; f, 


15. 


16. 


$2.20; d f, $2.20... 

Janitors watchmen and elevator (operators 
14605, tax, mar, ‘14, $1 f, $1.66 
ge 60; l-c assess to organize women AR, 


Federal eae 14253, tax, ‘apr, "14, ' 40c; i. 40c; 
df, 


aie ae 14593, tax, mar, '14, $1; f, $1; 

Jean’. workers 14494, tax, apr, '14, $2; f, $2; 
d eee adhd 

Gas workers 12369, tax, apr, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
eS Saree 

Hard lime, bridge, and curb stone cutters 
12737, tax, m, a, ‘14, $2.80; f, $2.80; df, 
$2 2.80; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 

Railroad one —. tax apr, ‘14, $2.50; 
f, $2 df, $2.5¢ 

wae bottle, aad apparatus glass blowers 
es . Ke 

Central labor council, San Joaquin County, 
Calif, tax, nov, '13, to and incl apr, '14 

Music engravers 11809, tax, mar, ‘14, $1.85; 
f, $1.85; d f, $1.85 ousa 

Federal iabor 14632, tax, m, a, '14, 90c; f, 90c; 
df, 90c; sup, 10c i 

Umbre.la handle and stick makers 14581, tax, 
dec, 13, $10; df, $1¢ 

Umbrella handle and stick by w rs 14581, 
jan, '14, $10; f, $10; df, 

Intl union cutting die and A makers of A, 
tax, d. ‘13, j. f, '14, $6; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, $3 

Hotel and restaurant employe s intl alliance and 
bartenders int! league of A, tax, mar, '14 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, mar, 

Trades and labor assem, New Athens Ill, tax, 
a, m, j, 


Federal labor 8769, ‘tax, mar, '14, $1.05;f, $1 05; 


d f, $1.05 Ran 
Federal labor 14627, tax, apr, '14, 60c; f, 60c; df, 
60c 


Federal labor 1988, tax, apr, ‘14, $1.75; f 
$1.7: f, $1 ’ . 

Federal labor 54646. tax, apr, "14, 35c; f, 35c 
Gey Sab 006 He Kascb0s ccs ceneessees 

Tobacco strippers 14591, tax, mar, '14, $2.50; 
Cy MEG Dy MG bee vscvensceanes 

School custodians and janitors 14596, tax, apr, 
14, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85 san : 

Federal labor 14374, tax, mar, '14, $19.15; f, 
$19.15; d f, $19.15 Sikee 

Ship riggers 14336, tax, mar, '14, 55c;f, 55ce; df, 
ae ere ae ee a 

Tobacco strippers 12971, tax, may, '14, $10; f, 
$10; df, $10..... 

nea bas hel = ‘and laborers 14436, tax, 
apr, '14, $1; f, 1 

Federal labor 14138" con, n, d, ‘13, $10; df, $10 

Umbrellamakers 14493, tax, mar, '14, $5; f, os; 


Doccneenngedevesesencesagees : 

Municipal geptayes | 14265, tax, mar, '14, $3; f, 
$3; df, $3.... 

Federal labor 14342, tax, apr, ‘14, $2.50; f 
$2.50; d f, $2.50.. , . 

Teepmenecgesaters 10795, tax, apr, '14, 50c; 
Se; d f, 50c...... 

Mosaic, BB terraza layers and helpers 14534 
tax, mar, '14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75¢ 

Cooks and waiters 14139, tax, mar, '14, $1; f 


4 See apy 
er ox labor 2982, tax, mar, ‘14, $2.70; f 
kh OT ER ) Rr Toro, 


North “Dakota “24 federation of labor, tax, 
Rae Pile se ccdesecertssnwceneess — 


$6 


60 


00 
04 


26 


00 
00 
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MOVEMENTS illustrated and 


LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


PATENTS : 


free distribution yp A TO x TAIN 


GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 


nd model or sketch for free at 


with 100 MECHANICAL 


TAIN A PAT fred a foe finest paren ever issu: 


d “WHAT TO INVENT,” cunehing valuable 


offered for one invention, $16,000 for other. Patents ad- 
vertised free in ‘‘WORLD'S PROGRESS.” Copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 724-726 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 














































































16. Central labor union, 





Millinocket, Me, tax, d, 


"13, j, f, '14. ; cveceegboves 
Central labor council, aaa, Cal, tax, d, 
ie PR ddseesedacdsesveackcasiecgare 
Federal labor union, Northampton, Mass, 
eee a 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, ‘and 
assistants assn 13188, tax, mar, '14, $6.40; 


f, $6.40; d f, $6.40; 
women workers. $1.30 
Elevator conductors gna starters 11959, tax, 
apr, 14, $27.50; f, $27.50; df, $27.50; 1-c as- 
sess to organize women worke rs, $5. 50. . 
United laborers 14431, tax, feb, ‘14, $1. 25; 
f, $1.25; d f, $1.25; l-c assess to organize 
women workers, 25c 
Federal labor 12362, tax, 


l-c assess to organize 


apr, '14, $2; f, $2: df, 
bookkee pers, , ‘and. ‘assistants 
14, $1;f, $l; df, $1.. 

"13, to and incl 


Stenographers, 
14268, tax, mar, 
Tuck org 14180, tax, sor. 
dec, '13, $3.15; df, $3.15 
Tuck pointers 14180, tax, gt f, 
93c; f, 94c; df, 93c... 
Willow weavers 14344, sup 
Federal labor 7591, tax, a, m, j, ‘1 
$2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, $1.50.... 
Int! longshoremens 369, sup........ - 
Federal labor 14614, tax, mar, ‘14. ne: 
$2.70; d f, $2.70; sup, $2........ 


acct m, ‘14, 


4, $2.10; f, 


~ ithographers intl prot and beneficial assn of the 


U 5 and Can, |-c assess to eae women 
workers. ... ‘ 
Journeymen stonecutters | assn of N A, tax, 

f, m, ‘14 
Trades and labor assem, 
ee errr ere » 
Federal labor 14513, tax, feb, 14, $7. 50; f, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50......... : 
Trades council, Eldorado, Ill, tax, f, m, a, 14. 
Federal labor 14426, tax, dec, "13, 75c; df, 75c 
Federal labor 14426, tax, acct jan, ‘14, 25c; f, 
25c; d f, 25c; l-c assess to organize women 
workers, 15e 
Railroad laborers 14499, ‘return of amount in 
treasury . 
bre OFT: federation 14610, tax, m, a, '14, $15; 
f, $15; df, 
Telephone operators 14191, 
* “Yl Se “See 
Federal labor pee. tax 
f, $1.30; df, $1.3 
Lastmakers 14604, =. apr, 


Bloomington, Ml, 


tax, mar, '14, 35e; 


, apr, ‘14, $1.30; 


"14, $3. 10; f, - 10; 


Assorters and packers 8316, ‘tax, mar, 14, 
Sa.50s €, GS.50; Of, $3.50. ....ccceee 

ay ‘labor 12988, tax, tar m, 14, $1 0S; 

f, $1.05; df, $1.05 0006000809600 50020 


Federal labor '14257, 
women workers : 
— labor 14257, 
f, $1.50; df, $1.50 
Creamery "workers 14590, tax, feb, '14, $2.50; 
f, $2.50; $2.50; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, TEBe ccccccesecccocecccsse 
Barber shop porters and bath house employes 
11963, tax, jan, "14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35 ic. 


l-c assess to organize 
‘tax, mar, ‘14, $1.50; 


Meter workers pase, tax, apr, ‘14, $1. 55; 
re ick kenienndeeames 
Federal labor Sai? tax, apr, ‘14, $2.50; 


f, $2.50; df, $2.50 
Navy yard storemen 14460, tax, mar, 
f, $1; df, $1 
United house shorers, movers, and sheath pilers 
7417, tax, bal j, f, m, '14, $17.50; f, $17.50; 
df, $17. tices vebaitesdensneeenenies 
ar ¥ felt, panama, and straw hat trimmers 
id operators 14569, tax, apr, ‘14, $13.80; 

f, f. $13.80: df, $13.80; 1 -¢ assess to organize 


20 50 


88 00 


80 


tN 


1 05 


3 00 


52 50 





17. 


20. 


. Laundry workers intl union, 


women workers, $2.76 
Federal labor 13048, tax, 
f, $3.50; df, $3.50... 
Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14551, 
agen, °14, $Se; €, 3$e; Of, SSe......2050. 
Egg inspectors 14578, tax, mar, ’14, 75c; f, 75¢ 
df, 75c; 1l-c assess to organize women work 
OR Minas once ccavevessennenesces 
Bronx labor council, 


mar, ‘14, 


Texarkana, Tex, tax, 


if, 
Cintsal labor council, 


SS 3, ee ere 
Coffee, spice, and xg powder workers 9605 
tax, f, m, a, '14, f, $2.25; df, $2.25. 


Intl slate and tile an wl union of A, tax, j, f, 
m, '14, $12; 1l-c assess to organize women 
er eee 

Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, sup 

Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, apr, 
14, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, $1.40; sup, 48c.. 

Flour and cereal mill packers 14616, sup. . 

Suspender trimming makers 14539. tax, 
"14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; sup, 50c..... 

l-c assess to 
organize women workers............ 

Central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 
j, f, m, ‘14 , 

Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, Ky, 
tax, j, f, m, 

Willapa Harbor trades and labor council, Ray- 
mond, Wash, tax, jan, '14, to and incl june, 


mar, 


Central labor union, Cape Girardeau, Mo, tax, 
m, a, m, ‘I , 

Central labor Council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, 
dec, ’13, to and incl may, '14......... 

Flour and cereal mill amaese 13209, tax, m, 
14, $1.20; f, $1.20; 0 


Paper box makers S305, tax, a, m, j, 14, $6.45; 
i. C0 CE cs cesnceunsenwe 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, apr, ‘14, $13 30; 
fF «ER CS See 

Federal labor 13136, tax, apr, '14, $2; $2; 


House raisers and movers 12314, m, “i 
$1.20; f, $1.20; df, $1.20....... 
Soft rubber workers 14418, tax, mar, 14, $1. 50; 


j, ‘14, 


Neckwear workers — tax, may, '14, $1 30; 
f, $1.30; df, $1.3 ' 
Trades council, thisebeti: N J, tax, f, m, a, ‘14, 
$2.50; bal on sup, 25c..........++:- 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14057, tax, apr, 
14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, $1.05; sup, 50c.. 
Federal labor 12222, tax, mar, '14, $1.55; 
f, $1.55; df, $1.55; bal on sup, 25c. 
Awning, tent, and "cheese cloth decorators 
14643, tax, mar, "14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c; 
GUD, GS. cccccccccccccscscscssccsecs 
Seesty workers intl union of N A, sup. 
rades and labor council, Mt Vernon, Ill, sup 


Federal labor 14663, sup..........--+- 
Dental workers, operators, and mechanical 
dentists 14664, sup..........6seeeee0s 
United a hat and cap makers of N A, tax, 

Be My "Bheccccccccesccecccscccsseees 
Journe i. AEE union of A, tax, f, m, ‘14 
Federal labor 12750, tax, apr, ‘14, $1.50; 

§, FL.GO: Af, SL.GO...ccccccverss - 
wis 4 ‘workers 7180, tax, apr, ’14, $4; f, $4; 


BSR. ccccccccccccccccccsoscesers 
Federal labor 12968, tax, apr, '14, 75c; f, 75¢c; 
7 ‘ 


apr, ‘14, $1.95; 


Lamp workers 12618, tax, 
$1.95; df, $1.95 


Bronx, N Y, tax, d, ‘13, 





$44 16 
10 50 


1 65 


2 64 


19 35 
39 90 


15 00 
5 85 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 


332 East 103d Street 


—S>) 


to 24 Taylor St. 














549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
20. Federal labor 14652, tax, apr, '14, 85c; f, 85c; 22 assistants prot 41997, tax, f, m, '14, $6.45; 
Ee Are erar re $2 55 f, $6.45; df, $6.45..... ; sateen $19 35 
Federal labor 13033, tax, apr, ‘14, $3. 50; Laborers prot 117 2 tax, j, ‘f, ’14, $2; f, $2; 
ey) FS Seer 10 50 Bee Gt awinevtedecesthacodccens rere 6 00 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, apr, Stone derrickmens prot oo. tax, feb, ‘14, 
14, 40c; f , 40c; Pinthsesgdenesadas 1 20 2.50; f, $2.50; df, $2.50... ‘ Ta 7 50 
Iron and steel workers 1437 6, ‘tax, m, a,°’14, Federal labor 14644, ay mar, ‘14, $1.45; 
$3.65; f, $3.65; df, $3.65; 1-c assess, 2Ic.. 11 16 f, $1.45; df, $1.4S....... peewee 4 35 
Iron and steel workers 14376, 1-c assess to Federal labor 13134, tax, feb, ‘14, $1.25; 
organize women workers. . : 36 Eee GO Mee caceswececoes ‘asans 375 
Eg; re 13006, tax, apr, "14, "$1. 75; % Agric ultural workers 14473, tax, f, m, '14, $2; 
hrs ee ee reo | fees Se  Beeeheeereligniriomtinctey. 6 00 
Feteral So od 14630, tax, apr, ‘14, 75c; f, 75; sanded A 14522, tax, jan, 14, $1.50; 
idee con ocak bnen enenede 2 25 I 4 50 
Federal labor 11478, tax, apr, "14, $2; f, $2: Women domestics 1437 0, mar, "14, $1.40; 
df, $2; 1-c assess to organize women work- GE Bae SE, FeAeacccecccccccccess 4 20 
CE Gecaccrdeceectcestesvneccessesenes 6 40 Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, mar, ‘14, ~'50c; 
Fish workers 14317, tax, bal m, a, "14, 90c; ee) § eer : a 1 50 
i 3 aera 2 70 Federal labor apt tax, apr, 14, ‘$1.90; 
Gas and water eI 9840, tax, m, a, "14, S,  do Sn 6. oncaheecienenennees 5 70 
Se. © Bees BE, Fete cccvcccess 60 00 wie x8 7479, =f ‘apr, 14, $3 25; f, $3.25; 
Federal labor 14636, “ mar, ‘14, $4: = $4; df, PRED LP pe LO EN TORIES PN LL 9 75 
TENG an ceacne dacdeaeeeadetebaneenes 12 00 Federal ‘labor. 14573, tax, acct ‘jan, 14, 63c; 
Ice —_ cold storage “ue 14519, tax, mar, a ie ce Ge ee ee eer eed 1 90 
“Ss “Eh. Se erepeesere 2 25 Schene strip ers 12046, tax, mar, ‘14, $8; 
Federal labor 14620, ms mar, ‘14, $2.25; $8; %8 anaes 24 00 
oats cae a epee eee 675 Bootblacks and porters 14617, tax, mar, '14, 
Federal labor ey tax, mar, "14, $1.20; $1.15; f, $1.15; df, $1.15; sup, $1.50.... 495 
FF eh fa are 3 60 Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12921, tax, mar, assistants assn 11773, tax, mar, ‘14, $5.30 
a E S e GE PR wh cen 0060000 2 85 f, $5.30; df, $5.30; sup, 25c.............. 16 15 
Pole raisers and LiL.» assistants 12491, tax, 23. Federal labor Des, Mi cacncacneecceneseos 10 00 
bal * a, '14, 93c; f, 94c; df, 93c; op. Federal labor 14666, sup...............s.+5 10 00 
REP aaa: Re Aa eee 4 05 Awning workers 14667, sup.............. , 10 00 
Pole ~ and electrical assistants 12491, Western federation of miners, tax, f, m, ‘14, 
assess to organize women workers......... 12 $602; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
Federal labor 12644, tax, m, a, 14, $3; f, $3; PP Hr er re 1,064 00 
nc idetieotes tokens eae 12 25 Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, dec, '13..... 267 86 
Federal labor 14599, sup iiteeknséeeton 2 00 The chartered society of amal lace operatives 
Willow reed and rattan workers 14565, tax, Ot i Ah 6st danbdedeeeeadsasen 7 98 
apr, 14, $4; f, $4; df, $4; sup, 50c........ 12 50 Elevator conductors ond starters 13105, tax, 
DE 2, CE ca cccéwdvansennenees 25 ete % ER UE CS ee pereeerpee 24 00 
Federal labor 14628, tax, apr, "14, $2; $2; Federated trades TK, Reading, Pa, tax, 
df, $2; sup, $5.65. 11 65 dec, '13, to and incl mov, '14.............. 10 00 
ore eg cereal mill employ es 14490, tax, - ‘m, Central labor union, Berlin, N H, tax, dec, '13, 
4, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, $1.05; sup, l4c. . 3 29 Oe ee I 05 0456c ep wkis einnes 5 00 
Flour and cereal mill employ es 14490, 1-c assess 7 Central labor union, Rumford, Me, tax, nov, 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14490, 1-c assess "13, to and incl apr, '14. RE RS 5 00 
to organize women workers............... 7 ar | pilots 13167, tax, f, m, 14, 82 1.20: f, $2.20; 
Intl bro of foundry employes, sup............ 27 BE, Peace cceciscveesccevessstocucoses 6 & 
E E Smith, Portland, Oreg, sup............. 1 50 Newsboys prot 10952, tax, apr, | eee oe 1 40 
™ mores and stove fitters poees. tax, a, Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, mar, "14, 
14, $3.60; f, $3.60; df, $3.60........ 10 80 Bees ©, Beek Bes Sees ce cccncecescess 5 40 
21. Cigar factory tobacco stslgpae ifoa9, tax, mar, Jewelry workers 14470, tax, f, m, 14, $2.60; 
4, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, $1.50....... 4 50 7 2 Csccceaechwaceansaneds 7 80 
Federal labor — tax, apr, ‘14, $1. 50; Mechanics papese 13077, tax, mar, ‘14, 65c; 
2) FS 0 Ee 4 50 FT ree ere “ 1 95 
Pearl button 3 aed — tax, apr, ‘14, United embroiderers 14648, tax, a, m, j, "14, 
lee 2 re . eee 6 75 $4.50; £, $4.50: Af, GE.SO. ....ccccccvcces 13 50 
Intl union pavers, Bk etc, tax, f, m, a, Federation of civil service employes 14594, tax, 
RE ith dns bnch< cd kaa ennwdht 32 01 "14, 80c; f, 80c; df t Boe RARER (Se 240 
Federal labor 14246, tax, apr, 14, 80c; f, 80c; Federal labor 13056, tax, mar, ‘14, $3.25; 
a aa an RR ay A RD 2 40 f, $3.25; df, $3.25; 1-c assess to organize 
Trades council, Ardmore, Okla, tax, oct, "13, SE, Gc ks 0-05 4 9068 6Rb a RESO 10 40 
‘ I a ae 5 00 Federated trades council, Orange, N J, tax, 
22. Amal assn of street and electric railway em- Ge Ws Ge “Wie ccanvacocnavccecncessseseees 2 50 
CE cc nencesaunsesy< 366 67 Railroad laborers 14598, sup............+++- 45 
Bootblacks prot 13156, tax, mar, '14, 35c;f, 35c; Pearl button workers 14077, tax, mar, ‘14, 
RTT LE LIE TERS RATE PRR 1 05 Se ee DE Ge Ie 0 00 0:00.090000400 15 90 
Aatetevel workers 14405, tax, dec, '13, 85c; Federal labor 14654, tax, apr, ‘14, $2.10 
a a 1 70 fees GG, Cee GA: Gives cccsccvecee 10 30 
Pd alt workers 14405, tax, jan, '14, 80c; Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, 
iia ch acces inane 44 2 40 n, d, 13, 70c; df, 70c; 1-c assess, 22c...... 1 62 
Central labor council, Portsmouth and vicinity, Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, j, 
Ohio, tax, dec, ’13, to and incl may, ’14.... . 5 00 f, m, a, "14, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; l-c 
and labor assem, Carlinville, Ill, tax, assess to organize women workers, 7¢e eeee 427 
Rov, '13, to and incl apr, '14.............. 5 00 24. Intl seamens union of A, tax, j, f, m, a, ‘14... 426 67 
firemens prot assn 11431, tax, apr, ‘14, Federal labor 14635, tax, bal mar, ‘14, 28¢; 
20; f, $20; df, $20 60 00 ee SR ib cand oviecadvcsvastanius 85 


phers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 





Operative plasterers int! assn of the U S and 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











24. 


25. 


Can, tax, j, f, m, a, '14..... , 
Operative plasterers intl assn of the U S and 
Can, |-c assess to organize women workers 
Intl compressed air and foundation workers 
union of the U S and Can, tax, j, f, m, ‘14 
Intl compressed air and foundation workers 
union of the U S and Can, I|-c assess to or 

ganize women workers 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, m, a, 
"14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, $1.50; l-c assess 
to organize women workers, 25c¢ 
House movers 14084, tax, m, a, m, 
f, $5.25; df, $5.25...... 
Telephone operators 12846, tax, m, a, '14, 70c; 
{, 70c; df, 70c 


"14, $5.25; 


Varnishmakers 14613, tax, apr, ‘14, $2.15; 
f, $2.15; df, $2.15 ‘ 
Federal labor 9068, ‘tax, m, a, "14, $1.20; 


f, $1.20; df, $1.20; 1-c assess, l2c 
Federal labor union 9068, |-c assess to organize 
women workers... . 
City firemens 14546, tax, mar, '14, $5; f, $5; 
df, $5; sup, 50c : 
United garment workers of A, sup , : 
Federal labor 12367, tax, bal f, m, a, '14, $2.02; 
, $2.02; df, $2.01 ‘ , 
Federal labor 12644, |-c assess to organize 
women workers. . . 
Marble, mosaic, terraza, and composite workers 
14668, sup.... 
Central labor council, Coos Bay, Oreg, sup 
Central labor union, Brockton, Mass, tax, jan, 
eon es | See 
Central labor union, Augusta, Hallowell, and 
Gardiner, Me, tax, jan, to and incl june, '14 
Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 11639, 
tax, m, a, "14, $2.30; f, $2.30; df, $2.30 
Federal labor 13153, tax, m, a, '14, $1; f, $1; 


United neckwear makers 11016, tax, f, m, '14, 
H $60; df, $60. 
Pedeat labor 13178, tax, bal mar, acct apr. "14, 
$2.53; f, $2.54; df, $2.5. 
mW. A .. and re pairers \oss6, tax, apr, 14, 
$5; f, $5; df, 8: ° , 
Federal iabor 14576, tax, mar, ‘14, $2.45; 
f, $2.45; Af, $2.45....... 0. eeeeeeeeeeees 
Horse nail workers 7180, sup 
Bottle sorters and — 11759, ‘tax, apr, 
14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, $1.75; sup, $1.... 
Suspendermake rs 9 560, sup.... 


° Central labor union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, jan, 


"14, to and incl june, '14..... wy 
Warren district trades assem, Bisbee, Ariz, 
tax, a, m, j, ‘I 
Trades and labor council, Edwardsville, Ill, 
tax, dec, '13, to and incl may, ‘14... Shun 
Central labor ae. Thompsonville, ‘Conn, 
tax, o, n, d, 
Central labor e Lancaster, N Y, tax, n, d, 
. 


School Sanches ME cienehannndetaane 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 9605, 
SB OMMBccccccccnccccccvccscescces« 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 9605, 
l-c assess to organize women workers... . 
Federal labor 8786, tax, apr, ‘14, $1 75; 
ee Ee Sf, eeaerrrercrrr rrr ree 
Georgia state federation of labor, tax, dec, '13, 
Oe EE ES Bic cere ccevoccecseesesers 
Trades assem, Norwich, N Y, tax, jan, ‘14, to 
OE ORE GR, “BG .c ccrccecccccsescccesces 
Central federation of labor Cohoes, N Y, tax, 
jan, '14, to and incl dec, '14............... 
Central labor union, Montpelier, Vt, tax, oct, 
‘13, to and incl mar,’ 
Iederal labor 12696, tax, apr, 


apr, "14, 60c; f, 60c; 


4 f, 60c 
Federal labor 7087, tax, apr, ‘14, 








$480 
180 
18 


10 


15 
10 


nN 


i) wn 


=N 


00 
00 


00 
00 
90 
00 


00 


27. 


28. 





XR 4 ae ee 
Office employes oe. 127 55, tax, \ on acct apr, 
"14, $7.27; f, $7.27; df, $7. 


Federal labor 14465, tax, a, m, ~< “14, $7 50; 

a, nh, Or TEL «nc aeveccdeusecne sees 
Ship drillers 9037, tax, apr, "14, $i; f, $1; 
Federal labor 7426, tax, m, a, '14, 70c; f, 70c; 


a rare 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14429, tax, j, f, 

acct m, ‘14, 93c; f, 94c; d f, 93c; l-c assess to 

organize women workers, 7c.............. 

United laborers 13085, tax, feb, '14, 75c; f , 75c; 
4 f, 7Se.... 

Metropolitan park ‘dept laborers "14223, tax, 
apr, 14, $3.55; f, $3.55; df, $3.55. i. 
Scale workers prot sauue tax, mar, '14, $2.15; 

f, $2.15; df, : 
Yeast workers 14639, tax, apr, ‘14, 
f, $3.45; df, $3.45 
Int! bro of stationary firemen, tax, o, n, 13. 
Western union telegraph co, Wash, D C, refund 
of telegraph fee 
Elastic goring weavers amal assn of U S, tax, 
f, m, a, '14, $1.58; l-c assess to “ous 
women workers, 92c ; 
Intl wood carvers assn of N A, tax, f,m,a,'14 
Journeymen stone cutters assn of N ys l-c 
assess to organize women workers 
Glass bottle blowers assn of the U S and C ah, 
tax, apr, ’ ' , 
Retail clerks int! prot assn, ‘tax, mar, '14 
Central labor union, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, tax, 
jan, '14, to afid incl dec, '14 ; 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, tax, 
NE enn d's wean bs ses dete — 
Lastmakers 14375, sup , 
Yellowstone county trades and labor assem, 
Billings, Mont, tax, j, f, m, 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, my 14, $2.50; f, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 25c. . : 
Sugar workers 10519, l-c assess to organize 
ee _ 
Central labor union, Mahanoy City, Pa, sup " 

Central labor union, Huntington, Ark, sup. 
Shoe polishers 14669, sup............0.00005 
Gold beaters 14670, sup... . 
Gold beaters 14670, tax, m, j, j, 
$4.20; df, $4.20...... 
Trades and labor council, Boise, Idaho, tax, dec, 
"13, to and incl nov,’ 
Central labor union, Trenton, N jl. tax, j, f, m, 


eEDeccccvcccsccs $3 45, 


ha" Ba 20: é 


Caer’ labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, n, d, 

BER aly are 

Trades Council, Muncie, Ind, tax, jan, ‘14, to 
| OS | Sr 

Se labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, j. f, m, 

Federal labor 12756, tax, mar, '14, $3; f, $3; df, 

; l-c assess to organize women workers, 

United neckwear cutters ao tax, apr, ‘14, 
$10.50; f, $10.50; d f, $10.50.........- need 

Willow weavers 14344, tax, ~ a, "14, $18; f, 
$18; df, $18; l-cassess to organize women 
workers, $1. Ro ae amet 

Wire drawers 12493, tax, apr, ‘14, $2 15; f, 
$2.15; df, $2.15 

Federal labor ao. tax, apr, ‘14, 
$1.25; d f, 

Flour FAD TE pe eee, tax, a, m, 
14, $1.50: 1, $1.50-d¢, $1. ; 

Cementmakers 14061, Ay = "a, 14, ‘$13 70; 
f, $13.70; df, $13.70........ 

Clip sorters 14521, tax, mar, 14, $5.50; f, ‘$5.50; 





$1.25; 


Federal labor seer, tax, mar, 14, $2 25; f, 
$2.25; d f, $2. 





$14 70 
21 80 
22 50 

3 00 


2 10 


NR 
a 
— 


NR 
i) 
a 


10 65 
6 45 


10 35 
213 4 


2 530 


22 86 
51 48 


66 66 
100 00 


10 00 


2 50 
1 00 
2 30 
775 
50 

5 00 

5 00 

10 00 
10 00 
12 6&0 
10 00 
2 580 

2 50 

5 00 


2 30 


4 50 
41 10 
16 50 
6 75 
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and the disorders o 
tective Organs. 


 FAPS is the BEST LAXATIVE REMEDY medical 
science and chemistr ry has created for CONSTIPATION, 
the digestive, eliminative, and pro- 


You cannot afford to be without TAPS 


in your household. 





















28. 


. Rubber tire workers 14671, sup. 


"14, $7; £,$7 
Mineral water workers 12674, ‘tax, m, a 14, 

$11.50; f, $11.50; df, $11.5 7” 
re — 14453, tax, a "14, 45c; f, ‘45¢c; 


df 
rede se 10185, tax, mar, '14, $1; f, $1; 


Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, mar, 


Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Tex, tax, 
jan, to and incl june, '14 
Sepetenn of exes | 14589, tax, f, m, '14, $2.80; f, 
$2.80; df, 
Lithographers intl prot and —a assn of 
the U S and Can, tax, f, m, a, '14.......... 
Laborers rot 14434, tax, m, a, "1a: $2.80; f, 
$ , TG “peepee 
Laborers prot 14434, l-c assess.............. 
Laborers prot 14434, l-c to organize women 
Ps occcncccessese 
Agricultural workers 14371, tax, ‘feb, 14, $2; f, 
i ccs ace pan eateaennee'a 
Federal labor 13062, ives ss aw edema ees 
Federal labor 12709, tax, f, m, a, 14, $16.70; f, 
$16.70; d f, $16.70; sup, $2 
Spinners intl union, sup................... 
akata & Co, New York City, literature. . . 
American bro of cement workers, tax, mar, '14, 
$46.67; sup, $18.60 


Federal labor 12901, tax, mar, 14, $3. 50: ‘f, 
a Fe 
Federal labor 12648, tax, apr, 14, $1. 70; f, 


$1.70; df, $1.70... 
Iron and steel workers beets, tax, mar, ‘14, 
we-Sest, S1.S534 0, SSS... cccccce ee 
Cemetery employes 10634, tax, m, a, ‘14, 
$10.50; f, $10.50; df, $10.50 ates 
Hartford, ‘Ark, tax, a, 
Di tiinDetsciGenbeondendaheaendanhe 
Trades council, Paris and vicinity, Tex, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl dec, '13 
— trades council, dy N J, tax, j, {, m, 


Central trades council, 


Beaver County central per council, New 
Brighton, Pa, tax, j, f, m, ry 

Trades council, Herrin, III, 7 
incl june, ’14. 

mC federation of labor, . Troy, N Y, o, n, d, 


jan, to and 


Chee labor union, Ithaca, N Y, tax, jan, to 

and incl june, ’14 

Gas workers 14367, tax, apr, '14, $1 60; f, $1 60; 
60 


Suspender workers 10093, tax, m, a, "14, ‘$1 60; 
f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; l-c assess to organize 
women workers, irs seteciabdddaseaene 

r and cereal mill employes 14455, tax, f, m, 
14, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, $2.70 

Federal labor 12050, tax, bal f, m, a, '14, $1 05; 
f, $1.05; df, $1.05; 1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers, 10c. . 

aT is labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, j, ‘f,m 


organize women =esbere.” : 

obacco strippers 10227, tax, bal f, acct m, ’14, 

$2.25; f, $2.25: df, $2.25.. 
Weerel labor 8339, tax, o, n, d, 


sid. .re ‘at 


$21 


w 


w 
NN 


65 2 


10 


NR 


30. Laborers prot 14672, sup 


. April, 


Garbage wie 3 14452, tax, apr, "14, 97. 50; 
f, $7.50; df, $7.5 
Cuay labor A hing Philadelphia, Pa, ‘tax, ‘j, f, 


7 

Trades assem, Albia, lowa, tax, jan, ‘14, to and 
incl june, '14 

United trades and labor council, Pittsburg and 
vicinity, Kans, tax, j, f, m, ‘14 

Trades and labor assem, Harrisburg, Ill, tax, 
jan, '14, to and incl june, * 

Central trades and labor council, New Orleans, 
La, tax, j,f,m,'14 

Federal labor 9993, tax, apr, '14, 50c; f, 50c; af, 
50c; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
10c 


Flour and cereal mill employes 14229, tax, a, m, 
j, 14, $1.65; f, $1.65; df, $1.65... 

United laborers 14113, tax, m, a, "14, $4.60; 
f, $4.60; df, $4.60........ 

City employes 12875, tax, apt. "14, 50c; f, 50c; 

Federal labor 14333, tax, m, a, '14, $2; f, $2; 

df, $2; 1-c assess, 2 

Federal labor 14333, 1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers............. 

Intl stereotypers and elec trotypers union, tax, 
mar, 

Trades council, Enid, Okla, tax, f, m, a, 

Federal labor 14592, tax, bal j, f, m, '14, "Si 57; 
f, $1.57; df, $1.56; sup, 70c.. 

Hospital nurses and attendants 14655, tax, apr, 
14, $2.15; f, $2.15; df, $2.15; sup, $1. 

Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blowers 
14201, tax, apr, '14, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c; sup, 
50c... ache eal 

Railroad laborers 14607, tax, acct feb, ‘14, 
$1.58; f, $1.59; df, $1.58; sup, 25c.. Pe 

Railroad laborers 14607, 1-c assess to organize 
women workers ae oeue 

Small supplies 

Subscriptions AM FED. 

Advertisements Am Frep 

Premiums on bonds 


$125,596 72 


EXPENSES. 
14, rent, T A Wickersham 
Organizing expenses, J E Roach 
Frame for U S map, A P Harris , 
Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy 


. Organizing expenses: C O Young, $61; JB Dale, 


20;C A .ow ( :* assess to organize women 
workers), $34.5 
ioe Yd ‘Grant Hamilton 
ary and expenses, J P Egan 


. Salary, office employes, week =oney 4, 


J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D SS 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15;M Webster (3 5/7 days), $11.22 
S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $17; E R Brownley, $15; W von Ez- 
dorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Con- 
nell, $14; S E Woolls, $18; EC Howard, $17; 
S B Woolls, $15; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, 
$16; G P Boswell (5 4/7 days), $10.09; AE 
Knight (5 4/7 days), $13.60; E Rowley, $11; 
M J Sugrue, $11; E M Stewart, $18; EL Diet- 
erich, $16;M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $10; 
R M Purcell, $10; L, von Kreuter, $10; A D 
Cecil, $12 

Addressing wrappers J McDonald, $2.86; ‘'M 

Hawkins, $10; E J Boteler, $10... 
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2 88 
141 42 
784 77 
239 00 


$467 50 
59 45 
25 00 
55 61 


115 58 
57 00 
53 50 


610 91 
22 86 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


or 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. fRoohester, W.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


Parquetry, rdwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
——— book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
w colors. 







































































. Salary, week ending apr 4, 


. Organizing expenses, ‘O A Cone 


- 


. Contribution to Am Fp, Thomas Reece 





14, F C Thorne : 
Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $30; C P 


aylor, $63.70 


. Legislative or E N Nockels, $60. 50; AE 


older, 


Organizing eens JP French... . 


- Deposit on Clerks cost and printing record in 


carrying case of Lawlor vs. Loewe before the 
Supreme Court of the US, James D Maher, 
clerk, Supreme Court of the U S (1-c assess) 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau......... 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $60.33; ‘HT 
eating, $72.80; Hugh Frayne, $115.7 70;TH 
Flynn, $54.10; P Duffy, $42.40; oseph 
Tylkoff, $58.85; George Heatherton, $38.70; 
T J Reagan (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $29.25; A W Miller (1-c assess to 
organize women workers), $30; C J Folsom, 
$44.65; Alexander Marks, $34; Jesse Walker, 
(l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$27.90; P J Smith, $52.67; John Tafelski, 
$36.48; Michael Sotak, $35.95; J L, Lewis, 
$84.95; Henry Streifler, $51.27; Cal Wyatt, 
$59.56; E T Flood, $61.25; H L Eichelber- 
ger, $55.58... 


Expressage, Adams Express co. . 

Translating French, W von Ezdorf 

Contribution to Am Fp, Hans Fehlinger . 

Stamps: 6,000 I-c, $60; 2,000 2-c, $40; 
es auniatks eikck- seals la at in th 

Organizing expenses: S ‘A Conboy (1-c assess to 
organize women workers), $31.89; James 
Roach, $63.47; P J Zoretich, $10.70; Goong 
=. $10.65... 


PO 


anizing expenses, F H "McCarthy. 
- ce employe, week ontng apr 18," 14: 
~ DC Agcicen ache aueeinsekaes-0 os 


Organizing expenses, Matt S; ~ Yekteepyataattaiale 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. . 
Expenses for trips from Washington, DC, to 
New York and return during month of mar, 
"14,for stenographic work preparatory to Pres 
pers leaving for ~—— Rico, K L Guard 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale 
Salary, office employes, week eoding s apr 11, "14: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; F Man- 
sing. 25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; 
, Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H How- 
lin, $21; A E Hawkins, $%; G A Bowwell, 
17; RS Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S 
Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $17; E R Brownley, $15; Ww Ezdorf, 
oe. 24; F E Waggaman, $is; M M Con- 
oolls, $18; E C Howard, 
'; S$ B Woolls, $15; E J Tracy, $12; H K 
| WY $16;GP Boswell, (544 days), $10.09; 
AE Kni ht (5% days), $13.75; E Rowley, 
gh M oe. $11; E M Stewart, ft 
EL Dieterich, $16; M +4 Ford, $15; M M 
Coates, $10; R M Purcell, $10; J McDonald, 


(4 days), $7. 14; L von Kreuter, $10; AD 
Cecil, $12; M Hawkins, $3. Ane adi ng ae 
week ending apr 11, '14, F C Thorne. . 


Legislotive expenses, A E Holder............ 


Organizing expenses, C A Miles (l-c assess to 
$33.21; 


organize women workers), GR 
Brunet, $30; C O Young, $60 
Salary and expenses, J P ace 
Organizing expenses: Alena ‘Rowe $10; J T 
Smith, $20; J A Short, $70.7 





Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $85.40; San- 
tiago Iglesias, $84.90; R E Anderson, $3.50. 
,000 2-c stamped envelopes, POG. oc ccccce 

Postage on Am Fev, PO dept................ 


Postage on weekly news letter, PO dest...... 
Organizing expenses: C J Folsom, $4). 85;JA 
lett, $54.85; O A Cone, $48.44; H T Keat- 


ing, $83.06; Henry Streifler, $52.61; E T 





$30 00 
93 70 


110 50 
10 00 


636 
30 
50 00 


123 21 
53 50 


173 80 
126 48 


25 00 


13. 


14. 


17. 


20. 





. Organizing expenses: T J —" (l-e 





Flood, $49.35; H L Ejichelberger, $57.01; 
Alexander Marks, $30; George Heatherton, 
$45.05; Hugh Frayne, $102.03; T H Flynn, 
$37.95; Jesse Walker (1-c assess to organize 
women workers), $27.35; A W Miller (l-c 
assess to organize women workers), $30; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $58.50; P J Zoretich, $10.70; 
George Selepets, $10.75; John Tafelski, 
$29.56; Michael Sotak, $36.55; J L Lewis, 
$65.92; S A Conboy (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), $30.84; P F Duffy, ae 50; 
J O Walsh, $4 : 
Legislative expenses, E N Nockels........... 
Organizing expenses, J E Roach......... 
One manual for writers for office use, J A 
Es so cbse ctergsescoenssreenees . 
Addressing wrappers, E J Boteler.......... 
Organizing expenses, P ‘iy PORT. cccces 
assess ; to 
organize women workers), $29.05; F H Mc- 
Carthy, $55.76; Cal Wyatt, $66.72; Santiago 
Iglesias, $38.10; J J Fitzpatrick, $24; J J 
Fitzpatrick, $30; P J Smith, $53.98; WmR 
i + cams hetiekawsageheuss 4 
Translating, W von Ezdorf. 
Attorney fees and expenses relative to Hatters 
case (l-c assess), F L, Mulholland , 
Printing weekly news letter of mar 28, "14, 
The Washington Herald co.... 
Printing weekly news letter of apr 4, ‘14, The 
Washington Herald co...... 


. Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; C A Miles 


(l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$48.77; C O Young, $65.25..... - 
Cuts and electros, Natl Engraving co Inc. . 
Organizing expgnses, C W Woodman 
Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton. . 
Salary, office employes, week ending apr 18,’ 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF Manning 
$25;JE Giles, $25; D L Bradley, $18; 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M -phby 
$18; W H Howlin, $21; A E Hawkins, $16; 
G A Boswell, $17; R S Thomas, $15; M 
Webster, $24.25; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $17; E R’Brownley, 
$15: W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
15; M M Connell, $14; S E Woolls, $18; 
C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $15; E J 
racy, $12.43;HK ‘Myers, $16; G P Boswell, 
_ ane . Luly s), $i3. 75; E Row- 
$11; $11; E M Stewart, 
ia: EL Dieteint er si6: M ‘ie Coates, $10; 
M Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, $10.36; 
*® D Cecil, $12; J McDonald (2 2/7 days), 
3.8 


mesesne 


Salary, ane ending apr 18, 
Organizing expenses, 
Translating, von Ezdorf..........-seess 
Balance expenses as A F of L delegate to the 
Seattle convention of the Union Label 
Trades dept, D F Manning 
Supplies for use at A F of L, convention, Seattle, 
ash, D F Manning............--+++0++5 
pier ane expenses, J P E a. ERPs 
Legislative expenses, A E 
Organizing expenses: “Ey _- $10; Joe 
ongel, $5; J T Smith, $10 Fa naniainees 
Stamps: 3,000 i-c, $30; 1,000 2-c, $20; 300 4-c, 
gies — $18; 300 8-c, $24; 200 10-c, $20; 
Repeneen' Washington, D C, to New York City, 
and return, conference relative to Panama 
exhibit, Frank Morrison, secy.......--+++> 
Legislative expenses, E N Nockels 
Organizing expenses: J J Fitzpatrick, $245.80; 
ET T Flood, $51.05; J L Lewis, $64.12; John 
Tafelski, $35.59; ‘Michael Sotak, $35.84; 
George Selepets, $11.60; P J Zoretich, $10.70, 
T H Flynn, $74.30; Henry Streifler, $58.94; 
A W Miller (1-c assess to organize women 
workers), $30; H L Eichelberger, $59.17; 





$954 87 
60 50 
65 91 


1 25 
1 79 
40 00 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

















NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER 


BADGES FOR LABOR DAY 


Bastian Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Badges, Buttons, Advertising Articles of Metal and Celluloid, Class Pins and Stationery 


All our goods are 
Strictly UNION MADE 











20. 


23. 





. Organizing expenses: 


Jesse Walker (1-c assess to organize women 
workers), $27.85; P F Duffy, $42.40; Alex- 
ander Marks, $30; Hugh rayne, $103.90; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $63. 50; T J Reagan (l-c as- 
sess to organize women workers), $31.60; W 
J Murphy, $20..... 
Appropriation to Natl Womens Trade Union 
League of A for feb and mar, '14, S M Frank- 
tains ohn Aas Boao ae 


H T Keating, $75.05; 
Nemesio Morales, $10 


. Organizing expenses: S A Conboy (1-c assess to 


organize women workers), $31.95; J E Roach, 
$69.44; C J Folsom, $47.45; Cal weet 
$62.35; George Heatherton, $47.35; A 
Flett, $57.90; C P Taylor, $66.95; Santiago 
Iglesias, $38.50; F H McCarthy, $58.05. 
Expenses and services to date re- argument in 
contempt case before U S Supreme Court 
(l-c assess), J H Ralson 
On account of printing briefs in contempt case 
(l-c assess), J H Ralston 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton... . 
Expenses trip Washington, DC, to New York 
City, apr 16 to 19, ‘14, conference with pres 
Pm iy a oe leer 
anizing expenses: J B Dale, $ 20; 'p J Smith, 
a 09; C P Taylor, $71.45;GR Brunet, $44 
Pres Gompers, dues for year '14, to Washington 
Peace Society, Geo W White, treas......... 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 
, office employes week ending apr ‘25, "14: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $i D F Mannin 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M R 
$18; IM Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, sik 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $25.62; S Lank- 
ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; CR Breneman 
(5 3/7 days), $15.52; ER Brownley, sis. rf 4 
zdorf, $16: FE 
M M Connell, $14; S E Woe 
Howard, $17;S B Woolls, $15; E ti racy, 
$12;HK Myers, $16;GP Boswell 11 
Knight, $15; E Rowiey, $11; MJ . 
$11; E M Stewart, $18 ; EL Dieterich, gic: 
MR Ford, $15; MM Coates, $10;R M Pur- 
cell, $10; L von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12; 
{ McDonald, tiidstteninneteadennsess 
week ending apr 25, '14, F C Thorne. . 
oO tn $62.25; J A 


i — Sepa ; 
Pancaen.cnecn0eoennset€es6ees 
Salary a 


ae 1 lb 764 purple mimeo ink, $2.25; 
bottle dermax, 25c; | dermax brush, 25c; 
r stencil, $3.50; R P Andrews Paper co. 
Prag _ drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Poot curvies, C & P Telephone co..... 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. 
2,500 address plates, $25; 2 cans renewzit fluid, 
$i; ; Montague Mailing Macinery co........ 
Printing: to correcting and taking 35 galley 
S On or anizations, $8.80; 2,500 lists of 
internationals, $19; correcting and taking 
on organizers, $7.15; 2,600 « copies in- 
gs to organizers, isto, L G Kelly 
eek cnckacnigeennwees 
Pitig 2,000 pam lets, natl assn of manu- 
‘acturers exposed, 50; 1,500 receipts Calu- 


met miners, $9.50; 1, 000 ‘appeals for ge 
. nai 
or = oS. 25; 1,500 2-c stamped en- 
50; 3, 000° letterheads. 
200 plan, $7.75; 500 enve 
; 5,000 letterheads, 


ing women workers, $10; 300 


i 


1 000 
s self 


mlb 17.50; 


$996 36 


300 00 
85 05 


479 94 


503 12 
19 25 
57 00 
30 03 

190 54 


1 00 
55 00 


636 95 
30 00 
120 35 
53 50 
22 50 


82 84 


244 95 


25. 


27. 





4 ep expenses: Santia, LF 


. Fee, m o, 


5,000 charts, $55.25; 500 envelopes, return 
address, $1.60; 20,000 letterheads, 10,000 
— 10,000 plain, $46.50; 1,000 philoso- 
of trade unions, $59.25; 5,000 pamphlets, 
a hh unionism, $50; 10,000 addition to 
pamphlets $184.50; 1,000 letterheads, $3.25; 
50 circulars, labor and antitrust league, 
$67.25; Law Reporter Printing co.......... 
Supplies: 4 wire letter trays, $1; 2 special desk 
pads, $3.50; 1 200-pp journal, 60c; 2,000 
absorbent paper, $5.75; 1 gross pens, $1; 
1 gross pens, $2.25; 1 lb assorted bands, 
$2.60; 6 boxes Hotchkiss fasteners, $1.20; 3 
doz pencils, $1.50; 200 pieces corrugated 
board, $3; 5,000 mailing tubes made special, 
$41.25; 1 rubber ruler, 50c; | ink eradicator, 
25c; 2 sanitary telephone mouth pieces, $2; 
1 bottle stamp pad ink, 25c; 6 ruby erasers, 
50c; 1 roll wrapping paper, $3.94; 6 sponges, 
50c; % lb pins, 30c; 3 book supports, 25c; | 
whisk broom, 35c; 6 balls twine, $1.68; 2,000 
white blotters, $5; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; | 
bottle sanitary solution for transmitters, 35c; 
6 boxes purple carbon paper, $21; 5,000 coin 
envelopes, $3.75; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 
3 qts mucilage, $2.25; 3 qts library paste, 
$2.25; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 order book, 
Oc; | Toxco copyholder, $1; 4 scrap books, 
$7; 12 typewriter erasers, 90c; Typewriter 
& Office Supply  ccccecncsecncessscese 
Expressage, U S Express co 
Rental on one keyboard typograph machine, 
Montague Mailing Machine co 
Daily and sunday Herald = 1, 
"14, C A Lowe..... : 
15 proofs, Natl Engraving co 
Organizing expenses, J A Short. . 
Clipping: s, Natl Press Intl co. . 
Or, sam al expenses: L, T Romanoli, 
li, $10; David crerens. $10 
Towel service, Fowler Mf 
Labels, United Garment octane of A. 
One months salary, Sam! Gompers, pres. 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 
Organizing expenses: A W Miller (1-c assess to 
- anize women workers), $30; Joseph Ty!- 
, $58.20; Henry Suse. $59;S A Conboy 
tre’ assess to ze women workers), 
$31.71; PJ Zarek $ $11.90; Michael Sotak, 
$36.05; John Tafelski, $36.52; George 
Selepets, $11.50; J L Lewis, $90.03; J 
Roach, $67; Mary Kelleher (1-c assess to or- 
anize women workers), $36.85; H L, Eichel- 
Cerger , $66.42; Jesse Walker (1-c assess to or- 
= women workers), $27. 35; C J Folsom, 
.65; E T Flood, $47.75; P J Smith, $52.94 
TH Flynn, $66.87; T J Re = (1-c assess to 
organize women workers), 


‘13, to mar 1, 
$20; J J 





ueba, $51.43;T cMahon, (1-cas- 
sess to organize women workers), $36.50; Ed- 
mond Sicard (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $35.30; Alex Marks, $30; Wm Col- 
lins pS l-c assess to organize women workers), 
O A Cone, $53.27; Hugh Frayne, 
$108.60: P F Duffy, $45; J 'A Flett, $59.05; 
Bee MD, Er eicincicaccecszeccenceyees 
30c; newspapers and magazines, 
$1.92; freight and expressage, $3.85; matches 
40c; postage due, $1.04;machine oil, 60c; screw 
driver, 5c; paste, 30c; ‘hauling and dray 
$2.70; oil can, 10c; whisk broom, 10c; disin- 
fectant, 35c; messenger, 25c; custom house 
duty on books, 75c; con essional records, 
56c; car tickets, $11.50; J E Giles. . 
anizin -— nses: C P Ta yt 351.90; JA 
ort, $59.70; Cal Wyatt, $59.04....... see 
= boxes letter ‘paper, Se Typewriter 


One Underwood typewriter less discount and al- 
lowance on old machine, Underwood Type- 


$600 20 


416 67 
333 32 


Ne 
a 
“ 
~a 


170 64 
15 00 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FOR A PURE TONICAL STIMU- 
LANT, FOR CHEER OR COMFORT, 
STRENGTH AND HEALTH, FOR RE- 
CUPERATION AND RESTORATION 
1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














29. writer co $77 25 
100 blue guides, Library Bureau 1 80 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 3 04 
Expenses, bal mar and apr, '14, and including 

Porto Rican trip, Sam! Gompers, pres... .. 354 2] 
Translating Berlitz School of Languages... . 3 20 
Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy. ‘ 95 70 

31. Organizing expenses, W R Boyer 29 51 
Printing apr '14 Am Fep, Law Reporter Print- 

DE tpitinen ites Okeke ah ae oA 6 ees 1,687 07 
Cash books and ledgers, A Zichtl & co ~ 825 16 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $62.25; C A 

Miles (1-c assess to organize women workers), 

$29.96; J B Dale, $20 encase ewnnee 112 21 
Postage on Am Fep, P O dep RRR . 36 08 
Postage on Weekly News setter, PO dept 53 07 
Printing Weekly News Letter of apr 9, '14, The 

Washington Herlad co................... 299 59 
= received and used, Frank Morrison, 

i eiiicta ila sacle 6% trite ee hen aaron , 6 29 
Printin Weekly News Letter of apr 18, 14, 

The Washington Sas Caen es 272 30 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder....... a‘ 57 ® 
Printing Weekly News Letter of apr 25, '14, 

The Washington BP CDs ccncvesccenaes 277 68 

WE Sh cke6rdddendeaveaveideeeseoes $20,498 71 
RECAPITULATION. 

Balance on hand March 31, 1914...........+++- $106,210 33 

Receipts for month of April, 1914.............5+. 19,386 39 

ME tcckgiewibeks saga teccevecaseees $125,596 72 

Expenses for month of April, 1914............+.- 20,498 71 

Balance on hand April 30, 1914............. $105, 098 01 

i <cich nat denkebeten bdebeeh een ke $12,629 9 22 

In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 

GED occccccncccreccsccscesecessereeenge 92,468 79 

DE cktacenenaNdesdsanseedeeskseneen $105, 088 0) 


F R: ANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,742 


District No. I.—Eastern 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, Edmond Sicard, Angel 
Trueba. 

District No. Il.—Middle 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, P. F. Duffy, John A. Fiett, 
Thomas J. Reagan, John L. Lewis, Michael Sotak, John 
Tafelski, G. R. Brunet. Cal Wyatt, Henry Streifler, Jas. E. 
Roach, Jesse Walker, Alex. Marks, George Selepets, Sara A. 
Conboy, Louis T. Romanoli, P. J. Zoretich, Wm. Collins, 
Mary Keleher, Thomas McMahon, A. W. Miller. 


District No. I1Il.—Southern 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, Chas. A. Miles, O. A. Cone, W. F. McIntyre. 


District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





qe }: J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Jas. Short, 
ul J. Smith. H. T. Keating. Thomas H. Flynn, Joseph 
Tyikod. H. L. Eichelberger, P. J. Flannery. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakots, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, ween 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Colum — tot 

Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Tay’ 
George Heatherton, C. J. olsom. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WEAR LONGEST 


EMPIRE TIRE 
TRENTO 


COMPANY 


N-N-J 














YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$ $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample coples, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Should be in Every Home 


. a copy from _ a year by 
10c newsdealers ¥ 1 subscription 

















HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ & $100 Bottles: 




















Bogus and Imitation Labels 





b 
Org 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
the American Federation of Labor and 
anized Labor in general. $3 $8 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Are You True To Yourself? 











Study that question. ‘Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps. for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, | 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


* 





You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT_FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





FACT. No. 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 








SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


NITED cae GARMENT 
NS Sy 


na ~~ 





Bet 





ee 














The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 








104114 














The above labelis ee on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’ s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 





ed 


rad New York 
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CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 











Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Botile rebate - - - - = 50 cents 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The “SANITARY” ERASER 





Handy - Practical - Economical - Always Covered 


THE SANITARY ER ASE R receives, at its end, a strip of 
ee & inch thick, of a width and length that of the holder 
By slight pressure at the loop end, clean rubber is fed down until 


; ite netow ailge allows a a ster or ~ to be erased ya in- 
. . . juring another =p ene best qual y are made; one for type- 

ind ink, 

At Leading Retailers iced kos pened ay They Alva Wot 


nwt Ip finished: 
BoDY should have this NEW E ASER, Price 10¢. 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY oS a Tage Teel er 
Ee land ink, or Pencil, enc! close 2¢ extra for postage. 
anes rat ovr Booklet of our 3 “O.K.” Office Necessities Free. 


The O. K. Mfr. Co., ‘Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 





























: iene 
| Ask for the Button Luzerne Knitting Mills 








oryour Overalls that will not |. eh aie 
Pull Off in the Laundry adie miaiiliis 
i Knitted Underwear 
Write for Samples IN MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 


to Show Your Dealer 





Flat Goods 


Y Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
TT Ribbed Underwear in Two-Piece 
Garments, and Men’s and Women’s 

e . o 
Ribbed Union Suits 


| ‘Our Fastener’’ ALSO THE 
COOPER PATENTED CLOSED-CROTCH 


MADE BY UNION SUITS 
Universal Button Company For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


FA 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“‘The Greatest American Whiskey” 


y 4 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 








Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 


a 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


wt 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 


Limb Company 
63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 























DUFFY'S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y¥ 














{rand 
6HOSI1 i> 


WITH THE 
UNION LABEL 





















If you cannot get these stockings Insist 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt on 
of money we will mail them to you P 
free of charge. having 





Gents’ Fine Mercerized + $3.00 per doz. 
“ Lisle Thread « S300" * 
“ Cashmere + S300" * 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tam and 
whiteleet + + + $1.50 per doz. 


them 





Heavy Cotton, blackandian $1.50" “ 
Ledies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz, 
e si00 * 






Cashmere + - 
* Fine Cotton, in black « $150 ~ 





Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 




















EAT 


MORE BREAD 


Be 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 


Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 
* 





' Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET 








NEW YORK CITY 
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for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Real Materials for =e 


‘ Geo.E.KeithCo 
Real Painters rap erep-eananys seaee 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 
wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


RESCH WHISKEY 


are the real materials for real pair:‘srs— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. -— 
NewYork Boston = BurraLo. = CuICAGO. WRIGHT & TAYLOR 






















<PaNnaaanrs 
«- Onoznmer 

































Cincinnati, CLevecanp, St. Louts, San FRaNCcIsco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) INCORPORATCO 





(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Kentucky DISTILLERS. 
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THE LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 








ship. 


Desires todo business with the people of Louisville in the spirit of partner- 
Whenever the service is below standard, or any condition for 
which the Company is responsible appears to the customer to be unsatis- 
factory, the partners should have no difficulty in reaching an agreement. 











food Typewriting Requires a Good Operator 
and a Good Typewriter 





Tits Rypourttor bas Gell Bearings oft Petetenel Pete 
The that is demanded throughout the business world 
oaebaen aligned, clean-cut and free from errors. 
The Le Ce Smith Seth 2c Brox. tytewrlter bal to produce ths Lind 
copy.” 
ideas worked out in this machine all lead to 


Typewriter Efficiency. 
Enery part thet fo in cnastan t use—the carriage, the typebar 


ts the capital data ball be ace bell bonsin 
couse accuracy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Washington Office, 1323 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 














Complete Train Service 
To Allthe West 


With Chicago as point of de 1e— 
Chicago, Milwa & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of im in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 

Aberdeen, Miles City, Butte, Missoula, Spo- 











Salt Lake City, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles by “The Pacific 

Colores travel is coed te by “The Colo- 
St. Paul and Minneapolis by “The 
Limited” and five L., 4, daily — 
Southwest Limited.”’ aver 


When next you travel West teke the best, 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


een 


emer 


























More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


WBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING Mac HINE Co. 
ELAND, O ts 











She 


Karma of Labor 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By Frank K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; CLorn, $1.00; Paper, SOc. PusLisHeD sy Tas AUTHOS 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. 
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“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








is FULLY GUARANTEED, 
and will relieve you of all 
your underwear trouble. 





Every garment bears the | 
SCRIVEN stamp; that is 
your guaran- 











Waists, 28 to 50 inches; 
Inseams, 28 to 36 inches. 





Send for our illus- 
trated catalogue, and 
order from your dealer. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


16-18 East Fifteenth Street 





repos mame mae y 6 Par ore 


















: 
| 
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The Underwood “7:2 Typewriter 





Visibility, Speed, Accuracy, Stability 











UNDERWOOD—“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” 














PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


A 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,500,000 


‘First 
Bridgeport National 
Bank 


BRIDGEPORT . . - CONN. 








PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


























- 


‘LD TAYLOR: 


OLP istic °S 


AS A PURE BEVERAGE WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


IS FUNDAMENTAL 


PURE LIMESTONE WATER 


JLF OF Th 


SELECTED GRAIN 

MODEL EQUIPMENT 

SKILLED MANUFACTURE 

PERFECT DISTILLATION 

SPLENDID COOPERAGE 

NATURAL MATURATION 

DEAL GLASSING CONDITIONS | 

SOMPREHENSIVE SANITATION | 
} 
| 





SUS (@) Oly. 0a) Be OO) mn A fe) OO) ok A ee 
E. H. TAYLOR JR., & SONS 


DISTIL L -ERS FRANKFORT, KY. 


— 
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White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














We know | 


that most men 

prefer Old I. W. Harper 

whiskey. We know that wherever 

it’s sold judges of good liquor choose 

it. We know positively that it’s the most popular whiskey ing> 


America. We know that you will choose 


[HARE 


if you try it once. So we pat it up in wire-bound 
bottles with our exclusive Gold Medal Label, and / 
guarantee it unreservedly. We ask you to simply try it. Ae“ 
And if it is not what we claim—if the flavor _ af "net 17 
satisfy you as it has thousands upon thousands of others, 

we will cheerfully replace what you have left. 


PRODUCED BY 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. ' 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Get the Wire-Bound Bottle with the Gold Medal 
Label. It insures the original bottling. 

















JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings Heavy Masonry 
Railway Buildings Reinforced Concrete 
Manufacturing Plants Dredging 

Grain Elevators Dock Works, Etc. 








30 CHURCH STREET :: NEWYORK 
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The Most Famous Inland 
Water Trip in the World 


Up the American Rhine 
on the Searchlight Route 


Five Palatial steamers, the “Berkshire” 
(new), “C. W. Morse,” “Adirondack,” 
“Trojan” and “Rensselaer” provide 
comfortable, luxurious service 

BETWEEN 


NEW YORK—ALBANY—TROY 


connecting directly for the Adirondacks, 
Lake George, the beautiful Berkshires, 
Niagara Faljs and Montreal. 


—~«< ----~ 


For full information drop a card to 


RK. M. MUCH, General Passenger Agent, 
Pier 32 N. R., New York 


Hudson Navigation Company 











RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


+ 


Dunellen : 


Agents in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 
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and Laborers 
Have Salaries Increased 


You can be safe in judging what a man can do by 
what has been done—past performances—past records. 
In the files at the International Correspondence 
Schools are more than 27,000 letters that are wit- 
nesses to the marvelous results accomplished by 
students of the International Correspondence Schools. 
Arecent tabulation of the records of 1,000 students 
shows that the average salary at the time of enrolment 
for I. C. S. Courses was $54 per month, but today, or 
at the time the letters of indorsement were written, the 
salaries have increased to an average of $183 per month. 

There is not, in all the world, a greater force than 
the I. C. S. to put new hope in the hearts of laboring 
men and teach them to attain success. 

The I. C. S. are ready and willing to help you. Are 
you willing to be helped? Then determine what you 
want to be and 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


SOCSSHSSSSSSHS SESS SSSSSSSCS*OSSSSOS 


Iaterzational Correspondence Schools 
Bez 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, bow I 
wality for a larger sala aad advancemeat to the 





an 
posit oa, trade, or profession belore which I have marked K. 
Bookkeeper Concrete Coastructiva 
Stenographer Electrical Engineer 
Advertising Maa Electric Lighti 


ry 
Show-Card Writer Mechanic Bagiacer 





Name 


St. and No. — 


City 


Window Trimming 

Mechanical Draftsmaa 

Industrial Designaia 

Commercial Illustratiag 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 

Eaglish Branches 
tomobile R t 








Civil Bagineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Eagisecer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drattsmas 
Architect 

Structural Eagineer 








Plumb. & Steam Fittiag 
Mini J r 











__State 





Present Occupatt 


e@eeeeeeooeoeoeoeoeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


> 











“@@eeeeeeoeoeeeoeeeeoee eeeeeeees 


° 
. 
. 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = 


PACKINGS 











THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 











Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S, A. 








CORONET DRY GIN 


DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 








OLD QUAKER 
WHISKEY 


AS HONEST AS ITS NAME 











CORNING AND COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILL. 








West View Park 


NORTH SIDE, PITTSBURG, PA. 





A delightful place to spend a 
day. Up-to-date amusements. 
Special inducements offered 
for Churches, Schools, Socie- 
ties, Organizations. 





West View, Bellvue. or Perrvs- 
ville Avenue Cars :: 5c Fare. 


City office: 2214 Farmers Bank Bid’g 
BELL PHONE, GRANT 2551 





J. H. MAXWELL, 
Manager 























IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It's RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 
At any Dealers 355¢ Or send your name and address 
SSS - 


with 35 Cents to our office 








JURHAM) -JUPLEX)R AZOR CO. 





590 Montgomery Street, 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 





JERSEY CITY, N. J- 
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Stanley Jointer Gauge 


Can be Attached to Any Iron Plane 


A new STANLEY TOOL that will enable you to 
plane bevels of any angle between 30 and 90 de- 
grees, or to square up the edges of boards with 
extreme accuracy. 

AB pasts except the knob are¥Yof metal—nickel 
plated and all the joints and bearing surfaces are 
machined. 


PRICE, $1.75 EACH 


If you can not procure this tool from your Hard- 
ware Dealer, we will, upon receipt of price, send 
same postage prepaid to any part of the United 
States. 








STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
























It may mean 
the opening 


for 
This wedge to the 
opportunity 


FREE BOOK of your life 


HE New York Electrical School teaches 
men practical electricity, and shows 
them the way to earn big money by 

becoming expert electricians. No profes- 







/» 














sion has a more splendid future than 








ESS =a 
is the title of a book which we have 
recently published in the interest of 
health and efficiency of factory em- 
ployees. This book has to do with 
the sanitary environment of factories 
employing large numbers of men and 
women. In word and picture it tells 
a real human interest story. It does 
not deal with theories, but with facts, 
some pleasant and others not so 
pleasant, but all real. 

This book has been sent tothousands 
of factory owners all over the country, 
who have expressed their appreciation 
of its important and forceful mission, 

If, as a factory owner or manager, 
you are interested in the health of 
your employees, you should have a 
copy of Factory Sanitation. 





ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST ON YOUR BUSINESS 
STATIONERY TO THE FACTORY 
SANITATION DEPT. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ti)fg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, - PENNSYLVANIA 





electricity. 


We teach our students how to become master 
electricians by painstakingly drilling them in the 
actual work they will be called upon to do when 
they accept a situation. Each scholar is person- 
ally taught from the 7 he enters, and individual 
instruction is given in all practical branches of the 
work. Students are first taught the simpler elec- 
trical work and as they gradually progress they 
are taken from department to department, re- 
ceiving a training so complete and so thorough, 
as to enable them to go out conscious of the fact 
that they have a profession that will never for- 
sake them. Ours is not a correspondence school. 
With us, ‘*You Learn by Doing.” 


Good Electricians 
ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


and the money they earn is often twice as much 
as other men earn from ordinary trades. 




























Write for Our Free Catalog 
and Get Full Particulars 


It is more than likely that this is your 
opportunity. Write today. 


The New York Electrical School 








39 West 17th Street, New York 
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OVER 92 MILLION DOLLARS 


is the amount The Prudential now has Invested in Real Estate 
Bonds and Mortgages, divided as follows: 

Farm Loans, over - - . - - 60 Million Dollars 

City Loans, over - ~ . - - 32 Million Dollars 


The increase in this line of investment in 1913 was over 
19 Million Dollars. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Write for information of policies to Department 112 
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-THE VITAPHONE 


HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 


Hear the Vitaphone and be 


























convinced. 
VITAPHONE NO.15 The Vitaphone Co. 
$15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 






= —/— ae 





RED STAR 


Yeast Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


mee 
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Explosives for all Kinds 
of Work 


Coal and Ore Mining—Submarine Blasting 
Reclamation of Waste Lands 


5 HERCULES 


Quarrying 
Railroad and Highway Construction 
We also carry a full line of Blasting Supplies 











Anchor Post Iron Works 


| GATES, RAILINGS 








WIRE FENCES 








Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE ST. 


yf ULES POWDER CO. 
ilmington, Delaware 165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. Wain Offien and West, 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 
FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 














Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 














&s NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNI «ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
UN MADE IN 
ry NON-UNION 
WO FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batwa, Sec.-Treae, 


. Summer Street - Beston, Mass. 











ATTENTION! 


If you, MR. SUPERINTENDENT, or you, 
MR. ENGINEER, are desirous of just the 
proper treatment for your boiler-plant, 
to enable you to get 100% efficiency, 


WE HAVE IT. 


Our little book, entitled ‘‘COMMON 
SENSE,” telling how this is done, is 
yours for the asking. 









Cut Out and Send Us This Coupon 


THE BIRD-ARCHER COMPANY, 
90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me your booklet, “Common Sense.” 
Name Pesition....... 
Firm Name , City 
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Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 














FEDERAL LEAGUE 


Brooklyn 


TIP-TOPS 


At Home Playing 


Pittsburgh —May ll, 12, 13 
St.Louis —May 14, 15, 16 
Indianapolis—May 18, 19, 20 
~ Kansas City —May 21, 22, 23 


Chicago —May 25, 26, 27 
Baltimore -—June 1, 2, 3 
Buffalo —June 4, 5, 6 





Be a Federal Fan 















J.R.CLancy— 
HosE C LAN 














GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


moze = zaeooo — = 





HnACHS > <wW Mo>rzZz s0OZ 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 








THE J. & M. HAFFEN BREWING CO, 


386-398 East 152d St. 
Corner Melrose Ave. 


“7 Melrose” NEW YORK 








al 











DANLETONES LINE On 
KOLAR REATES DESIG 
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